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How Do You Know It Is Genuine? 


Thomas F. Madigan 


N the year 1813 there was born in 

England a child named Robert Spring 

who was destined to make his mark 
in the world through a singular dexterity 
in simulating the handwriting of great 
men. This artful swindler achieved the 
distinction of win- 
ning a place for him- 
self in Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia of Amer- 
ican Biography, the 
only rogue—at least 
so labeled—in that 
six volume work. 

His biography is 
lamentably vague. 
Ot his life in Eng- 
land before he came 
to the United States 
little or nothing is 
known. He settled in Philadelphia about 
1858, tried his hand at bookselling, and 
chanced to obtain a few important Amer- 
ican historical autographs. This minor suc- 
cess put an end to the career of Spring, the 
bookseller, and initiated the career of 
Spring, the forger. 

He found no difficulty in selling the auto- 
craphs and proceeded to meet fresh de- 
mands by manufacturing a new supply. He 
began in a small way, limiting himself to 
easily counterfeited signatures until he be- 
came more skillful. The lack of any know- 
ledge of autographs on the part of his cus- 
tomers and his own clever penmanship were 
an irresistible combination for his rascality, 
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R. MADIGAN has been in the 

autograph business for nearly 
a quarter of a century and is one of 
authorities on 
graphs as well as a successful dealer. 
This article is a chapter from his 
book, “Word Shadows of the Great” 

to be published soon by Stokes. 





and before long he was turning out “Wash- 
ingtons” and “Franklins” with a felicity 
that might have been envied by those gen- 
tlemen themselves. By making use of paper 
of the correct age and marketing his prod- 
uct in England and in Canada, where his 
customers were not 
familiar with the au- 
tographs of famous 
Americans, he avoid- 
ed detection for sev- 
eral years, and 
brought his “art” to 
high perfection _ be- 
fore his downfall. 
The Civil War 
played into his hands. 
England, sympathiz- 
ing with the Con- 
federacy, was inter- 
ested in Southern military heroes, and 
many requests for their autographs came 
to Spring. He obliged with intriguing 
ingenuity. Assuming the name of “Fan- 
ny Jackson,” daughter of Stonewall Jack- 
son, he represented that poverty alone con- 
strained “her” to part with “her” posses- 
sions. Pity the poor British investors, al- 
ready scuttled by Confederate bond sales- 
men, now stocking up with Robert Spring’s 
counterfeit autographs! After a varied 
career that carried him into Canada and 
England and obscured him under a dozen 
aliases, Spring died in Philadelphia in 1876, 
—hbut his forgeries go marching on. 
Judging from the many specimens of his 


auto- 
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handiwork I have seen, there is no doubt 
that he was a skillful penman; but he was 
lacking in imagination, or else the demand 
for his spurious productions was so brisk 
that he never had time to concoct new 
copy. Time and again the identical docu- 
ments appear. His favorite was the fol- 
lowing: 

Permission is granted to Mr. Ryer- 

son, with his negro man, Dick, to 

pass and repass the picket at Ramapo. 

Go. Washington. 


Heaven knows how many times the in- 
defatigable Spring caused “Mr. Ryerson 
and his negro man, Dick” to pass the 
picket at Ramapo—-so often I am sure, that 
the two might have constituted the first 
important traffic jam in American history. 
Times without number during the past 
twenty-five years this identical Spring for- 
gery has been offered me, and invariably 
the owner has insisted that the precious 
document had been in the possession of 
his or her family for fifty years or more. 
I have never doubted the claim for a 
moment—as Spring died more than fifty 
years ago. 

Although it cannot be gainsaid that 
Spring’s Washington forgeries are rather 
well executed, nevertheless, when exam- 
ined with care and compared with genuine 
autographs of Washington, their falsity 
becomes evident. A_ striking character- 
istic of Washington’s handwriting is its 
unfailing firmness. The letters and words 
are continuous, free flowing, quite rapid- 
ly executed, the strokes bold and unhesi- 
tating. This is particularly observable in 
the capital ‘““G” of the signature, whereas 
in the Spring model the “G” is wavering 
and faulty, drawn rather than written. 
Moreover Spring, conscious of the difficul- 
ties of his craft, purposely perpetrated his 
forgeries in letters smaller than Washing- 
ton customarily employed, for the reason 
that, being smaller, they were more likely 
to pass inspection, since their faults did 
not stand out so plainly. This reduction 
also had the advantage of lending itself 
more readily to quantity production. 

Curiously, Spring’s own autograph is a 
rarity today. I have seen but two of his 
letters, both of which are now in my pos- 
session. One is dated from Baltimore, 
August 27, 1863, and with it he sends 
his correspondent, one William S. Herri- 
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man of Brooklyn, an autograph letter of 
Martin Luther, “which please accept as 
a present.” Beware the Greeks bearing 
gifts! Spring had probably produced the 
Luther letter the night before, allowing 
time for the ink to dry. This Herriman was 
apparently a good customer, for a short 
time later Spring sent him two checks 
signed by Washington, his “specialties.” 
for which he charged $10 each. These 
Washington checks seem to have sold well. 
for Spring, to impress his client with the 
bargain he was getting, added, “I sent 
several of these checks to England and 
received for all sold Five Pounds Ster- 
ling.” ‘Toward the end of his life Spring 
spent a good part of his time being ar- 
rested, pleading contriteness and getting 
caught all over again. He finally died 
in poverty. 

The name of Spring does not stand 
alone in the roster of forgers of auto- 
graphs. There have been others, more or 
less clever than he, and there probably 
will be others still, though fortunately the 
likelihood of their succeeding is decreas- 
ing as the legitimate traffic in autographs 
becomes, from the point of view of dealer 
and collector alike, more and more an 
exact science. It is doubtful, for instance, 
if any forger will ever equal the success of 
M. Vrain Lucas, if only for the reason 
that it is unlikely that so ingenious a 
rogue will ever again encounter so gullible 
a victim as M. Michel Chasles. The tale 
has often been told, but it is so astonishing, 
so interesting, so amusing in some of its 
aspects, that it will bear a brief retelling. 
The narrative of “l’affaire Vrain Lucas” 
reads more like a chapter from the writ- 
ings of a French romancer than the actual 
account of the machinations of an amaz- 
ing charlatan. 

About the middle of the nineteenth 
century Vrain Lucas, a Frenchman ot 
middle age and_ respectable education, 
tempted by the high prices then being paid 
for autographs, hit upon what he believed 
to be a simple method for making a for- 
tune. And so it proved—as long as his 
luck lasted. 

There also lived in France at that time 
a distinguished mathematician, Michel 


Chasles, who was also widely known 4s 4 
collector. 
preposterous but persuasive yarn. 


To him came Lucas with 4 


Lucas 
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Forged Autograph by Robert Spring 
Ee Note the small writing, characteristic of nearly all Spring's forgeries. Also observe 
, the very faulty hesitating capital “G” of the signature, and many similar evidences 
. & that the letter was drawn rather than written 
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Conclusion of an authentic Autograph Letter of George Washington showing his 
‘arge, bold, free-flowing style of penmanship. Note especially the firmness of the 
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was provocatively mysterious. He knew 
of a magnificent collection that would de- 
light the scientist. It had belonged to 
the Comte de Boisjourdain who, emigrat- 
ing to America in 1790, had been lost at 
sea. His collection of autographs had 
been rescued, however, and returned to 
France more than fifty years later, and 
Lucas was empowered to sell it. M. 
Chasles was interested. Indeed, he would 
be a willing purchaser of some of the docu- 
ments if they turned out to be as important 
as M. Lucas had represented. ‘That was 
all the encouragement Lucas needed. Pres- 
ently he was manufacturing autographs on 
a magnificent scale, surpassing anything 
that the most ambitious forger had ever be- 
fore attempted. Within a period of eight 
years he turned out no less than twenty- 
seven thousand “priceless” pieces, and M. 
Chasles, who was not given to haggling, 
paid 140,000 francs for them. 


Rascal though he was, Lucas certainly 
was not what a later generation would call 
a piker. The greatest names intrigued his 
pen. Would M. Chasles like a letter from 
Dante, Shakespeare, Luther, Cervantes, 
Spinoza? Very well, he would have it on 
the morrow. Or, perchance, he would 
rather have a letter of Judas Iscariot to 
Mary Magdalen; from Alcibiades to Per- 
icles; from Attila, from Mahomet, or a 
passionate epistle from Cleopatra to 
Caesar; or even a letter written by Laza- 
rus after his resurrection. MM. Chasles 
had only to evince the least interest and 
the tireless Lucas stood ready to assuage 
his slightest autographic whim. It seems 
almost incredible that Chasles, a scientist 
of reputation, could have fallen a victim 
to such a preposterous swindle. His ad- 
vanced age may to some extent account 
for his simplicity. At all events, he seems 
to have had complete faith in his “agent”’ 
up to the moment of the latter’s complete 
exposure. 


The unmasking of Lucas came abruptly, 
although the suspicion of certain of Chas- 
les’s colleagues in the French Academy 
of Sciences had already been aroused. 
With great ceremony the scientist had laid 
before the Academy letters from the fam- 
ous Pascal to Sir Isaac Newton purporting 
to claim that Pascal, not Newton, was the 
discoverer of the law of gravitation. A 
tremendous discovery in itself, if true. 
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The world of science was stirred with 
controversy. In the end the argument 
shifted to the authenticity of the letters. 
The blow fell when the English Scholar. 
Sir David Brewster, showed that Newton 
was a lad of eight when Pascal took him 
so brusquely to task. 


All in all, it was a sad experience for 
M. Chasles, and he was so thoroughly 
chastened, so eager to have done with the 
whole dreadful affair, that he at first re- 
fused to make public the name of his 
“benefactor.” But in the end he sub- 
mitted to the wishes of his friends, and 
early in 1870 Lucas was tried and con- 
victed of swindling, for which he was 
sentenced to two years in jail and fined 
500 francs. Thus ended one of the most 
celebrated hoaxes in history. It was indeed 
a weird affair. For although Lucas 
stooped to the transparent artifice of 
browning his productions against a lamp 
flame to give them the semblance of age, 
he had no compunctions against using paper 
manufactured by the mills of Angouleme, 
whose water mark stood forth boldly in 
it. And as if that were not obvious 
enough, he had Cleopatra indict her 
rapturous letters to Caesar in modern 


French! 


Of far greater pretensions intellectually 
than Spring or Lucas were the two noted 
Englishman, William Henry Ireland of 
the Shakespeare forgeries, and “Thomas 
Chatterton, the poet-forger. Chatterton, 
of course, is hardly in the same class with 
the others, since he at least wrote beauti- 
ful and original poetry and was not at- 
tempting to obtain money under false pre- 
tenses. There were also the Scotchman, 
Alexander Howland Smith, and the young 
Englishman, George Gordon Byron, pre- 
tending to be a natural son of the poet, 
offering to an unsuspecting world alleged 
manuscripts and letters of Lord Byron and 
his friends. But most of them were care- 
less charlatans and they all, sooner or 
later, came a cropper. Even an inexper'- 
enced collector, taking reasonable precau- 
tions, need not have been misled by them. 

More insidious, however, are some 0! 
the modern rogues who are limiting them- 
selves to forging names in books and in 
otherwise authentic documents. ‘They 
studiously avoid the pitfalls into which 
their less ingenious predecessors stumbled. 
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Their practice is to take a genuine docu- 
ment of the Revolutionary period, for 
instance, and add to the authentic signa- 
tures already on the document a forged 
signature of Washington, Franklin, or 
some other famous and desirable character. 
Or they will forge the signature of Button 
Gwinnett or Thomas Lynch or Abraham 
Lincoln on the fly leaf or title-page of a 
book. Most of the forgeries that I have 
seen in recent years have been in this form. 
They are a menace to the unwary collec- 
tor, and the only protection he has against 
them is the advice and guidance of re- 
sponsible experts and dealers, whose repu- 
tations are known to be reliable and whose 
judgment is authoritative. This last is as 
important as the first, for if the vendor 
of autographs be merely honest and not 
by experience qualified to pass judgment 
on the authenticity of an autograph, then 
the collector can never be sure that the 
autograph he treasures may not be merely 
one of his dealer’s mistakes. Of course, 
reputable dealers will immediately make 
restitution if an autograph turns out to 
be not as represented, but this is usually 
poor satisfaction. 

There are good and bad forgeries, so to 
speak. There are those that only the most 
competent experts can establish, and there 
are others that a novice can easily spot. 
The recent bull market in Gwinnetts and 
Lynches has encouraged the imposters, and 
of late there have been many attempts to 
put over forged examples of their signa- 
tures. Not long ago a very doubtful 
Gwinnett and Lynch were offered for sale 
at auction, but their authenticity was chal- 
lenged and they were withdrawn. 


The new collector should remember, 
however, that the expert is rarely fooled, 
and, I say it without qualification, the 
collector who deals with a competent and 
responsible dealer need have no fear. He 
is assured of adequate protection; and 
nowadays, with a rising autograph market, 
this is a very important kind of insurance. 

Autographs have this unique advantage 
Over most collected things—paintings, for 
example. An autograph is either an origi- 
nal, or it is not. There is seldom any 
middle ground of opinion. It is quite pos- 
sible to line up a dozen experts who will 
declare that an ancient canvas is the work 
ot a certain master, and then to muster 
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another dozen equally competent and con- 
scientious authorities to swear that the 
master never saw it. Experts have Ber- 
tillonized the handwriting of celebrities 
almost as accurately as they have their 
finger prints. There are characteristics of 
a man’s handwriting, peculiarities of style, 
arrangement, even punctuation, that chal- 
lenge the most painstaking imitation. The 
ink must be of a certain tarnish and its 
corroding effect on paper during long 
years cannot be successfully simulated. The 
paper is always an important considera- 
tion and the actual text of a forged letter 
or document is not infrequently the key to 
its genuineness. Somewhere in the equation 
the forger invariably stumbles and _ his 
whole fabrication collapses on the slightest 
error. 

Always beware of great bargains in rare 
and valuable autographs, unless you have 
had a competent expert pass upon their 
validity. Few honest men are stupid 
enough to try to sell for a few dollars 
what is worth hundreds. ‘There is bound 
to be a darky somewhere in such an auto- 
graphic wood pile. Above all things, shun 
the near treasures that are offered “as is” 
unless you are fond of playing one hun- 
dred to one shots. “As is’ when applied 
to autographs means simply selling for 
something what is worth nothing. 


From the forgeries let us pass to the 
facsimiles which have frequently been a 
source of vexation to the autograph collec- 
tor. There are lithographs or other forms 
of reproductions masquerading, generally 
unwittingly, as genuine autographs. There 
is one that turns up at every point of the 
compass, and so regularly does it appear, 
and from such a variety of sources, that I 
have considered the possibility of forming 
an International Society of Galignani 
Facsimile Owners to meet annually on 
April 1st. The latest member appears 
to be a school teacher from Texas. She, 
herself, brought the letter all the way to 
New York; it was far too valuable to 
entrust to the mails. As she proceeded to 
remove the wrappings in which the letter 
was carefully protected, I ventured to 
inquire: ‘Is it by chance addressed to a 
gentleman named Galignani?” “Why, 
yes,” she replied, puzzled. “How did you 
know?” “Because,” said I, sadly, “it 
always is.” 
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Galignani was Byron’s Paris publisher, 
to whom on April 27, 1819, the poet 
wrote from Vienna a most interesting let- 
ter denying that he was the author of the 
poem, ‘““The Vampire.” When Galignani 
brought out, in 1827, “The Works of 
Lord Byron, including his Suppressed 
Poems, Complete in one Volume,” he had 
the letter lithographed and inserted the 
facsimile in the volume as an illustration. 

The facsimile was easily removed and 
no doubt in time many of them fell joose. 
They were excellently made. At first 
glance they seemed to be genuine, and in 
later years, when their origin was either 
forgotten or unknown, these facsimiles 
came to be regarded by their owners as 
original Byron autographs. The years have 
imparted to the paper and to the printing 
a mellow, brown tone, and the uninitiated 
may well be pardoned for mistaking them 
for genuine. 

What the Galignani facsimile is to 
Byron’s autograph, the Hahn facsimile is 
to Lincoln’s. This Hahn letter has a fasci- 
nating history. Its perigrinations have 
been as extensive as those of the Galignani, 
and the distress it has caused its many 
owners has been no whit less. Like most 
good things, the original Hahn letter died 
young, but its wicked facsimile progeny 
seem to be imperishable. 

Following Union occupation of Louisi- 
ana, after the capture of New Orleans, 
President Lincoln appointed Michael Hahn 
first free-state governor of Louisiana. The 
question of negro suffrage was a perplex- 
ing problem there, and Lincoln wrote a 
trenchant letter to Governor Hahn on the 
subject, concluding/ with the splendid line: 
“Keep the jewel of Liberty within the fam- 
ily of Freedom.” There is no doubt that 
Lincoln wrote such a letter nor that Gov- 
ernor Hahn received it, and there is also 
little doubt that Hahn had a lithographed 
facsimile of Lincoln’s letter made for dis- 
tribution among his friends. This was 
not an unpraiseworthy thing to do, but it 
appears that the Governor did not always 
make it clear that it was the facsimile and 
not the original that he was presenting; 
in fact, it would seem that he handed out 
the facsimile with all the virtuous gener- 
osity of a man relinquishing a treasure 
and thus gave his friends the impression 
he was presenting them with the original. 
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So the Hahn letter is forever rising to 
the surface of the market, like a er 
trout to a fly. It turns up regularly ji; 
the press in various parts of the ell 
Recently it was reported to have been 
found in a pile of rubbish in a southern 
home; it was a pity it was disturbed. Until 
fact rudely pricks the bubble, the finder 
preens himself in the headlines. I confess 
it, I once had a narrow escape myself. In 
1927 I received a letter from Melbourne, 
Australia. The writer, who described 
himself as an old southern gentleman, de- 
clared he had been a friend and neighbor 
of Governor Hahn. More than fifty 
years ago, before he moved to Australia, 
so the letter went, Governor Hahn had 
presented him with the original letter Lin- 
coln wrote, and with it, a testimonial by 
the Governor himself as to its authenticity. 
Would I, he inquired, wish to consider 
purchasing it Who could say no? At 
last I was on the track of the origi- 
nal Hahn-Lincoln letter itself. We ex- 
changed several cables and each reply 
tended to confirm the belief. I instructed 
the owner 10 forward the letter to the 
New York representative of the Bank of 
Australia, with a promise that as soon as 
I had examined it I would make a liberal 
cash offer. 

In due time the representative of the 
bank notified me that the letter had 
arrived, and with high hopes I sallied forth 
to examine it. But it was just my old 
friend the facsimile. Not even its long 
journeyings to strange lands had changed 
its false whiskers. 


Years ago a somewhat similar experience 
befell me. A lady in Richmond wrote me 
that she had a letter written by Lincoln 
quoting at length from the Second In- 
augural Address. If true, this was an 
important find. By the next post I replied 
that, as I had soon to visit Washington, 
I would come on to Richmond, and would 
she please hold the letter until I had an 
opportunity to see it. 

Needless to say, I did not lose much 
time in making my appearance at the ad- 
dress she gave. She dwelt in a small, 
rather inaccessible surburb of Richmond, 
several miles outside the city, and it was 
mid-afternoon when finally I knocked at 
her door, introduced myself, and received 
the dire intelligence that the letter had 
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k An authentic signature of Button Gwinnett, signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
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Questioned autograph of Button Gwinnett from the page of a book. The autograph 
was very small but has been here enlarged by Albert S. Osborn, author of “Questioned 
Documents,” to show the characteristics of the hand 
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passed me on its way into Richmond. Not 
thinking that I would be South so quickly, 
she explained, she had sent the letter to 
her sister in Chicago, who wished to show 
it to a Lincoln collector there. Resource- 
fulness is a quality with which an auto- 
graph dealer must be well equipped. I 
had the happy inspiration to ask her how 
she had sent the letter. She replied that 
she had shipped it in a trunk. “A trunk?” 
I asked, in astonishment. “Yes,” she 
answered, “you see the trunk belonged to 
my sister. Since I had to return it any- 
way I tucked the letter inside and thus 
saved the postage.” My hopes were re- 
vived when she added that she had sent 
the trunk by donkey cart, piloted by a 
negro servant, to the Richmond freight 
station that morning. Knowing something 
of the Southern negro’s indolence, and a 
bit more about a donkey’s mileage possi- 
bilities, I believed I could overtake the 
trunk. So, obtaining an order from the 
lady authorizing me to open the trunk, and 
accompanied by her young son, I set forth 
in pursuit of the elusive letter. More than 
realizing my expectations, we reached the 
station at least half an hour before donkey 
cart, negro and trunk pulled in—and in 
less time than it takes to tell it I was 
examining a perfectly good facsimile. 

A few years ago I went on a long but 
far from unenjoyable wild goose chase in 
Ireland. This time a Goldsmith letter was 
the decoy—and a Goldsmith letter is a 
rara avis indeed. I had corresponded with 
the owner of this “letter” over a period 
of several months, and it was with high 
hopes that I finally reached her quaint 
thatched cottage in the little town of 
Athlone. But again I was doomed to dis- 
appointment. Once more it was only a 
lithographed facsimile of the original. I 
am never discouraged by such experiences. 
Often I have found a rich enough prize 
at the end of the trail to repay me for an 
occasional fruitless quest. 

Mistaken identity is still another of the 
potential causes of collector’s indigestion, 
but a bit of judicious observation will save 
many regrets. ‘The signature of Charles 
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Dickens, Jr., frequently masquerades as 
that of his distinguished father. The auto- 
graph of Oliver Wolcott, Jr., who was 
Secretary of the Treasury under Washing- 
ton and John Adams, is sometimes mis- 
taken for that of his father, one of the 
Connecticut signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. Although the characteris- 
tics of the handwriting of the Wolcotts 
are closely similar, there is this economic 
difference: an autograph letter of the 
father is generally worth ten times, yes, 
twenty times, as much as one of the son. 
So make sure that the father’s letter is 
not dated ten years after his death. This 
is likewise true of Benjamin Harrison, an- 
other signer, and Benjamin Harrison, Jr., 
his son. There are other similar dualities, 
but these will suffice for examples. 

It has been the experience of most col- 
lectors that familiarity with autographs 
soon brings with it a degree of knowledge, 
a feeling for originals, that is by no means 
to be disdained. The collector himself soon 
comes to recognize the presence or. absence 
of those peculiarities of graphology which 
are the hall-marks of genuineness. He 
learns almost instinctively that an appear- 
ance of slow writing, of hesitating and un- 
certain strokes, and of retouching in a let- 
ter or document are danger signals that 
cannot be ignored. 

But the detection of forgeries, the de- 
termination of the genuineness or falsity 
of an autograph, are subjects over which 
the collector need lose no sleep. He need 
but salt his enthusiasm with a grain or 
two of common sense, he need but place 
his reliance in a reputable dealer and the 
chances of his acquiring spurious auto- 
graphs are almost negligible. ‘The success 
of an imposture depends more upon the 
receptive disposition of those who are se- 
lected as its victims than upon the chicanery 
of the cheat. Shakespeare supplies the key 
to the mystery of such a success. “A jest’s 
prosperity lies in the ear of him that hears 
it.” The best answer to the question, How 
do you know an autography is genuine?, 
will always be the knowledge that it came 
from a reliable source. 
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Romantic Stories of Books 
John T. Winterich 


SECOND SERIES 
IV. 
Moby Dick 


OME twenty-two hundred years have 
elapsed since the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, probably the most combus- 

tible of the seven wonders of the world, 
was set on fire by a young man in search 
of immortality. He had his wish, after a 
fashion, and is forever embalmed in Bart. 
lett, where anyone wishing to lend en- 
couragement to his reprehensible method of 
acquiring posthumous fame may seek him 
out. His name will not be mentioned in 
the present paper. 

Neither will that of a plumber who was 
working in the camphene room of Harper 
& Brothers’ printing and publishing estab- 
lishment on Pearl Street, New York, on 
December 10, 1853. Camphene (better 
known to a later day as oil of turpentine) 
was employed to wash the ink off the roll- 
ers of the printing press, and as a precau- 
tion against fire the Harpers confined its 
use to a small zinc-lined chamber. The 
plumber lit a match—to light his lamp, 
J. Henry Harper charitably explained in 
‘The House of Harper” (1912) ; “for the 
purpose of lighting his cigar or pipe,” de- 
clared the New York Tribune of Decem- 
ber 12, 1853, which further asserted that 
the plumber used a lighted piece of paper 
and not a match. But whatever he used 
and whatever he used it for, both accounts 
agree that he tossed the brand into a pan 
ot presumed water. The presumption was 
talse; the pan was full of camphene and 
the plumber left, not to realize until some 
hours later, if at all, that he had started 

nc of the half-dozen most disastrous fires 
i the history of New York. 

As a sheer spectacle the fire left noth- 

ig to be desired. “In all the conflagra- 


+ 


tions that we have witnessed—and their 


uame is legion—we have never seen any- 
thy 


lng to equal this in grandeur,” wrote 





the Tribune reporter, who soared to 
heights of utter lyricism in his three- 
column account of the episode in a day 
when only one of Mr. Pierce’s messages 
to Congress could reasonably command so 
much space. The Morning Courier and 
New York Enquirer whose eleven-column 
page was a little larger than two average 
size newspapers pages of today, printed a 
more concentrated account and depended 
on italics and small caps to bring home 
the enormity of the offender’s carelessness: 
“The plumber, after lighting a_ paper, 
threw it, as he supposed, into a pan of 
water, but it proved to be a can of 
CAMPHENE.” ‘The following day (Tues- 
day, December 13th), the Courier an- 
nounced: ‘The plumber who was the 
cause of the destructive fire, did not re- 
turn to his employer’s place of business 
on Saturday, nor has his whereabouts been 
heard of.” And thus anonymously does 
he vanished into history. 

The mischief he accomplished, had it 
been deliberate, must have exceeded his 
wildest anticipations. “The camphene first 
roared into flames about one o’ clock in the 
afternoon; by five o'clock, according to J. 
Henry Harper, “sixteen large buildings 
had been destroyed, embracing property 
estimated as worth over a million and a 
half of dollars. Of this loss nearly, if 
not quite, a million was borne by Harper 
& Brothers, their entire insurance amount- 
ing to less than two hundred thousand 
dollars. This was said to have been the 
largest fire loss sustained up to that time 
by a commercial house.” 

As a catastrophic invasion of the precinct 
of letters the Harper fire has probably been 
exceeded only by the great fire of London 
in 1666, in its sweep through St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. The entire January issue of 
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Harper's Magazine, which publication had 
been initiated three and a half years be- 
fore, was destroyed—not a sheet, plate, 
woodcut, proof, or line of copy was saved. 
Some authors, even in those pre-carbon- 
paper days, made duplicate sets of their 
copy or retained 
proofs. But consid- 
er the plight of 
Professor Henry 
Drisler of Colum- 
bia, whose new edi- 
tion of Yonge’s 
English-Greek Lex- 
icon vanished lock, 
stock and harrel, al- 
pna to omega. Eigh- 
teen years would 
pass before the pro- 
fessor had a fresh 
batch of copy ready. 
During the two 
years preceding the 
fire,, however, the 
Harpers had dispos- 
ed of twenty-five 
thousand copies of 
his version of the 
famous Liddell and 
Scott Lexicon (the 
original “Alice of 
Wonderland,” it 
will be recalled, 
was one of Dr. Lid- 
dell’s three daugh- 
ters. ) 

Professor Drisler 
was patently of 
much vaster impor- 
tance to the Har- 
pers than was Herman Melville, who, as 
one of the minor sufferers from the name- 
less plumber’s carelessness, must have read 
the news accounts of the fire with some 
approach to equanimity. Of seven books 
of his then in the Harpers’ hands, from 
185 to 494 copies of each were destroyed 
—and the plates of all seven. Among 
these, according to the carefully assembled 
data presented in Raymond M. Weaver’s 
“Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic” 
(1921), were 297 copies of Mr. Mel- 
ville’s “Moby-Dick.” 

Melville was thirty-four at the time of 
the fire, but his literary career was al- 
ready virtually complete, although more 
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years than he had yet lived were to ac- 
crue to him. He was that rare creature, 
a native of New York, where he was born 
in the summer of 1819, a few weeks 
after Walt Whitman had sent up his 
prima barbaric yawp out on Long Island, 
Before Herman was 
five years old the 
family moved from 
his birthplace on 
Park Street to “a 
new brick 2 story 
house replete with 
conveniences,” as 
his father described 
it, to be had at a 
rental of three hun- 
dred dollars a year. 
But it was far up- 
town, or rather out 
of town, on Bleec- 
ker Street, which 
thoroughfare a gen- 
. eration later would 
become the original 
metropolitan — lodg- 
ment of practically 
all of Horatio Al- 
ger, Jr’s heroes, and 
it was selected as 
“almost uniting the 
advantages of town 
and country,” the 
father at the same 
time __ transferring 
his importing estab- 
lishment to a new 
location on Pear! 
Street—the identi- 
cal Pearl Street, 
later the scene of the disastrous Harper fire. 

When Herman was eleven the family 
moved to Albany, where his father died 
two years later, leaving a widow, eight 
children, and not much else. Herman had 
some schooling, clerked in a bank and in 
his brother’s hat shop, helped his Uncle 
Thomas run his farm in Pittsfield, fifty 
miles up in the Berkshires, and in 1837, 
when he was not quite eighteen, went to 
sea. Whether, in all technical strictness, 
he actually ran away to sea is still some- 
what debatable. But it amounted to that, 


and as it is much more romantic to assume 
that he did, and the assumption is not dis- 
provable, let it stand so. 
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He went to New York, shipped aboard 
the Highlander, and sailed early in June 
for Liverpool. The voyage took a month. 
There were six weeks in Liverpool, then 
the return trip, and in the fall of 1837 
Melville stretched his sea legs on Broad- 
way. He did not re- 
ship—instead he went 
prosaically to teach- 
ing school, for three 
years off and on in 
the neighborhood of 
Albany. But in 1843 
anticlimax yielded to 
climax when, on 
January 3rd, Her- 
man Melville sailed 
out of the port of 
New Bedford = on 
board the whaler 
Acushnet, 359 tons, 
Captain Pease com- 
manding. 

The dcushnet 
dropped anchor in 
Buzzard’s Bay again 
four years and four 
months later with a 
profitable cargo of 
sperm oil, whale oil 
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—the circumstances are readily explained. 
Herman’s older brother Gansevoort, set- 
ting out for London to be secretary to 
the American Legation, took ““Typee” with 
him and had little difficulty in placing it 
with wise John Murray, who, once con- 
vinced it was a vera- 
cious narrative, 
bought the right to 
print a_ thousand 
copies for a_ hun- 
dred pounds. Mr. 
Weaver’s thorough 
researches brought to 
light no proof that 
‘“Typee” had previ- 
ously been offered to 
an American  pub- 
lisher. Murray issued 
the book as “Nar- 
rative of a Four 
Months’ Residence 
Among the Natives 
of a Valley of the 
Marquesas Islands.” 
The American edi- 
tion of the same year 
(1846) was brought 
out by Wiley & 
Putnam as Numbers 


and whale-bone. But Merman Melville: from Lewis Mumford’s X]{{I and XIV _ of 


Seaman Melville 
was not among those 
present. With Richard Tobias Greene 
(the “Toby” of “Typee’) he had 
abandoned ship when the Acushnet put in 
at the Marquesas, in Polynesia, in the 
summer of 1842. 

The story of the remarkable events that 
tollowed can hardly be set forth here It 
is available in ample summary in Mr. 
Weaver’s biography, in necessarily more 
compact form in the late John Freeman’s 
study of Melville in the English Men of 
Letters series, and in extenso in Melville’s 
own “Typee,” “Omoo,” “White Jacket,” 
and, to a less extent, “Mardi,” just as 
the details of his earlier and less romantic 
argosy may be gleaned from “Redburn.” 
He was home again in 1844, well ahead of 
the Acushnet. He rejoined his mother at 
Lansingburg, near Albany, and must have 
taken pen in hand almost as soon as hat 
Went out of it. Before the winter of 1845 
the manuscript of “Typee” was ready. 
“Typee” was first published in England 


book “Herman Melville,” Harcourt, Brace. their Library of 


American Books, in 
which Poe and Hawthorne were already 
represented. A year later came “Omoo,” 
published by the Harpers in New York 
and by Murray in London, and in 1849 
“Mardi,” published by the Harpers and 
Bentley. ‘The same houses sponsored ‘Red 
burn” in 1849 and “White Jacket” in 
1850. 

Obviously Melville had put in a busy 
six years after his return to home soil. He 
had found time, too, for other activities 
than authorship. ‘“Typee’ had carried a 
dedication to Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw 
of Massachusetts, an old family friend; in 
the summer of 1847 Melville married the 
Justice’s daughter Elizabeth. Soon after- 
ward they went to New York to live. In 
the fall of 1849 Melville went to Eng- 
land on publishing business—his first 
ocean voyage as a passenger—and after at- 
tending to his affairs and making a first 
and hurried trip to the continent was back 
in New York in February of 1850. In 
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the summer of that year Melville boarded 
in Pittsfield, and in October he bought a 
farm there—Arrowhead. 

A few months earlier Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, in the elation that followed the 
success of ‘“The Scarlet Letter,” had come 
to live in Lenox, a few miles south. Haw- 
thorne’s literary career, if one includes the 
unclaimed “Fanshawe,” dated back twenty- 
two years, Melville’s a fourth of that— 
but Hawthorne was fifteen years older 
than Melville. They met under odd but 
pleasant circumstances. “They were on a 
picnic—possibly a junket of Berkshire lit- 
terateurs—when a thunder shower forced 
them into each other’s company for two 
hours in the shelter of a protecting rock. 
The acquaintance thus fortuitously begun 
ripened quickly—how quickly may be 
gauged in some measure from the fact that 
when, barely a year later, ‘“Moby-Dick”’ 
appeared, it carried this dedication: ‘‘In 
token of my admiration for his genius, 
this book is inscribed to Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne.” 

‘“Moby-Dick,” greatest of sea stories, 
was written seventy-five miles from salt 
water and a third of a mile above sea- 
level. Its composition required but a few 
months; Melville, as may be guessed from 
the census of his earlier productions given 
above, obviously wrote at white heat and 
top speed. ‘The fact is all the more mar- 
velous when one considers the matter of 
“Moby-Dick” itself. It is more than. an 
epic of whaling; it is a veritable Bible 
of whaling. It is not alone a chronicle of 


personal experiences distilled into allegory,| 


but a monument of erudition. Much: re- 
mains to be written of Melville, and not 
the least interesting product of such re- 
search will be a bibliography of the author- 
ities cited and quoted in ‘“‘Moby-Dick.”’ 
The book appeared in the fall of 1851 
—in a single thick volume in New York, 


in three volumes in London (as “The 
Whale”). The New York price was 
$1.50; in London thirty-one shillings and 


sixpence—rather more than twice as much. 
Meade Minnegerode’s bibliography of 
Melville says the American edition was 
subsequent to the English. So be it. But 
in the collector’s eye the first plump Har- 
per edition is properly the more desirable 
—desirable at least to the point where one 
New York bookseller priced a copy a few 
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weeks ago at $1,500, a figure that seems 
ridiculous in comparison with the value of 
Moby-Dick five years ago, and may seem 
ridiculous after another fashion five years 
hence. 
‘““Moby-Dick” was not a success. None 
of Melville’s earlier productions had set 
him on the road to affluence—‘“Typee’ 
seems to have done better than any of the 
others, and “Moby-Dick” apparently 
worse than any that had intervened. It js 
quite likely that the Harper fire of 1853 
mercifully saved it from being remaindered 
—and “Moby-Dick” was more than two 
years old when the fire occurred. Some- 
how, according to Mr. Weaver, although 
297 copies fell a prey to the plumber’s 
supposititious craving for tobacco, some 
sixty copies were rescued. “The Harpers, 
inspecting their stockroom in the years that 
followed, must have glanced mournfully at 
the slowly-dwindling pile of ‘“Moby- 
Dicks” and asked why the fire gods could 
not have spared some more electric seller. 
For according to Mr. Minnegerode 
‘“Moby-Dick” was not reprinted until 
1863, at which rate the surviving copies 
of the first edition must have been par- 
celled out at an average of six a year, at 
which rate there is little percentage in 
bookselling. The 1863 reprint must have 
been an utter collapse, for “Moby-Dick’” 
was not again reissued until 1892, the 
year after Melville’s death. There was 
no edition in England following the origi- 
nal appearance of “The Whale” until 1901. 
The Melville renaissance did not come 
until after the World War, and it is only 
in the interval since the Armistice that 
‘“Moby-Dick” has come into its own in the 
eye of reader and collector alike. Some of 
the réclame that has come to “Moby- 
Dick” is due to the now pretty general 
realization of the fact that with the pos- 
sible exception of piracy, (which thank 


Heaven was practised largely by for- 
eigners), whaling in the view of every- 


one but whalers, is the most romantic 
calling in which an American has ever 
participated. But a more specific reason 
is the growing bulk of Melville biograph- 
ical and critical studies, as evidenced 
by Mr. Weaver's and Mr. Freeman's 
studies and the more recent interpretation 
of Melville by Lewis Mumford. Immor- 


tality, like whaling, is a tedious business. 
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Early American Juveniles 
Frederick M. Hopkins 


There Has Been A Great Crystallization of Interest in This Bypath 
of Book Collecting During the Past Year 


HE tendency of book collecting, for 
more than a quarter of a century, 
has been to broaden, rather than to 
follow what seems to be the dominant 
fashion of the day, the result of a kind of 
consensus of opinion or interest. There 
are collectors that 
like to lead, and a 
much larger number 
that like to follow. 
Occasionally we find 
one who likes to play 
a game of solitaire, 
wanting neither asso- 
ciation, encourage- 
ment, or admiration, 
quite satisfied patrent- 
ly to work out his 
idea in his own way. 
These collectors are 
increasing in num- 
bers, and frequently 
the service which 
they render is dis- 
tinctly noteworthy. 
Shortly before the 
World War a collec- 
tor in a remote Cali- 
tornia village sent a 
letter to the writer, 
outlining his long in- 
terest in early Ameri- 
can children’s books, 
and asking for infor- 
mation and quota- 
tions. There seemed 
little information to 
give, and quotations were few. In the years 
since, interest in this bypath of collecting 
seems to have grown amazingly. Possibly 
this was more apparent because the writer 
was more watchful. ‘There is no gainsay- 
ing the fact, however, that there has been 
4 great crystallization of interest during 
the past year, and perhaps dating from 





The only known copy of the first Amert- 
can edition, 1753, of the early “Royal” of 


category of primers. 
lection). 


the winter of 1827 and 1828, the group 
of exhibitions held will interest many book- 
lovers and bear fruit for years to come. 
Five exhibitions, at important points, in 
which the exhibits were arranged with the 
greatest care, emphasized the _ interest, 
charm and _import- 
ance of this field of 
collecting. These 
were held at: the 
Grolier Club, in this 
city, and this was 
general in character; 
the Newark Public 
Library, selections 
from the collection 
of Wilbur Macey 
S tone, representing 
four centuries of chil- 
dren’s books; the 
American Antiquar- 
ian Society, of Wor- 
cester, Mass., Ameri- 
can children’s books 
printed before 1800; 
and the New York 
Public Library and 
the Free Library of 
Philadelphia, both of 
which exhibited _ se- 
lections from the pri- 
vate collection of Dr. 


A. S. W. Rosenbach, 


early American 
(Rosenbach Col- children’s books dat- 
ing from 1682 to 


1847. Small catalogs 
were issued of all these exhibitions and 
and are important to the collector. These 
exhibitions were all strikingly successful, 
well attended and received much attention. 


GroLieR CLUB EXHIBITION 


Ruth §. Granniss, librarian of the 
Grolier Club, was most enthusiastic about 
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the club’s mid-winter exhibition, which she 
characterized as a comprehensive survey of 
the subject of children’s books. Beginning 
with the source books—first and early edi- 
tions of Aesop, of “Pilgrim’s Progress,” of 
“Robinson Crusoe,” “Gulliver,” 
Nights,” and the 
tales of Perrault— 
the exhibition ran 
through the gamut 
of the early books, 
when. spiritual in- 
struction alone was 
taken into considera- 
tion; the books print- 
ed by Franklin, the 
humanizing influence 
of John Newbery and 
Oliver Goldsmith; 
Isaiah Thomas’s imi- 
tations of Newbery; 
the books of precepts 
on morals, manners 
and etiquette (where- 
in Mary Wollstone- 
craft was preeminent); horn books, and 
other early school and chapbooks. All these 
made a marvellous showing bibliographi- 
cally, although there was little to please the 
eye of the artist, except for the illustrated 
editions of the Fables, until the nineteenth 
century transition wasreached. Atthebegin- 
ning of this section, one of the most famous 
copies known of William Blake’s “Songs of 
Innocence,” with its incomparable illustra- 
tions, stood alone. Then came the delight- 
ful Lambs—not only the Tales, but those 
frightfully rare, sometimes unique bits in 
which Lamb delighted, with their quaint 
illustrations,—‘“‘Prince Dorus,” the “King 
and Queen of Hearts,” “Beauty and the 
Beast,” etc. Very few of the nineteenth 
century favorites were lacking; the Peter 
Parleys, the Abbotts, the Grimms, and 
the Andersens, were there, followed by 
Thackeray’s and Dickens’ Christmas books, 
books with pictures by Leech, Doyle and 
Cruikshank, not to mention ‘Tenniel’s 
drawings for ‘Alice’ and unpublished 
drawings for children by Thackeray. Kate 
Greenaway and Caldecott were followed 
by Boutet-de-Monvel, Peter Newell, Wal- 
ter Crane, Howard Pyle, Palmer Cox’s 
Brownies, Dulac, and many more, the 
final case with all of Shepard’s drawings 
for “Winnie the Pooh.” While such fav- 
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orites as “Tom Brown,” “Tom Sawyer,” 

“Little Women,” and “The Jungle Books,” 
appealed strongly to affections, some less 
known volumes added the pleasure of sur- 
prise. Such were the first edition of Rus- 
kin’s “King of the Golden River,” with 


its illustrations by 





an m 4 ‘tae Richard Doyle, and 
i ih : lin Christina Rossetti’s 
i: 3! “Goblin Market,” jl- 

al , lustrated by Laur- 

ence Housman. This 


wide range of exhib- 
its, arranged as onl; 
those at the Grolier 
Club know how to 
do it, with Miss 
Granniss as guide to 
point out the beauti- 
ful, significant and 
rare in the _ finest 
spirit of appreciation 
and enthusiasm, will 
linger for a long time 
in the memories of 
booklovers who saw them. 
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the many 


At THE NEwArRK Pustic LIsprary 


The exhibition at the Newark Public 
Library of the Wilbur Macey Stone col- 
lection of children’s books of the last four 
centuries, shown in forty cases, comprised 
chiefly examples of horn books, primers, 
Bibles, catechisms, hymnals, song books, 
chap books, picture books, and story books. 
The arrangement of the catalog alphabeti- 
cally by subject did not do the collection 
justice, and it does not leave the clear, 
sharp bibliographical picture in one’s mind 
carried away from the Grolier exhibition. 
But this was not to be expected. ‘The 
exhibition gave an impressive idea of the 
subject and made one feel great admira- 
tion for Mr. Stone’s industry and enthusi- 
asm as a collector. “There were many 
echoes from the exhibition, and many New 
York collectors went to see it and were 
warm in its praise. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN EXHIBITION 


The collection of American children’s 
books owned by the American Antiquarian 
Society, at Worcester, Mass., is unsur- 
passed. The exhibition catalog included 
120 titles selected from 2,500 in the s0- 
ciety’s collection, comprising rare sevel- 
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R.JounRoceErs, minifter of the 

gofpel in London, was the firft mar- 
tyr in Queen Mary’s reign, and was 
burnt at Smithfield, February 14, 1554.—His 
wife with nine small children, and one at 
her breast following him to the flake; with 
which forrowful fight he was not in the 
leaft daunted, but with wonderful patience 
died courageoully for the gofpel of Jesus 


CHRIST. 





A page from a facsimile copy of the first edition of 
“The New England Primer,’ printed by Edward 
Draper in Boston, 1777. 


teenth and eighteenth century publications, 
among them catechisms, miniature Bibles, 
history of Holy Jesus, Mother Goose, and 
publications of Isiah Thomas. Titles, 
publishers, and dates of publication are 
given. Here are the early books which 
constituted the children’s reading from the 
Puritan period, when the child was con- 
stantly reminded of his sinful inheritance, 
to the period after the Revolution when 
books were occasionally allowed to amuse 
the juvenile mind. But whatever the 
period, these toy-books were thumbed, read 
and reread, torn and generally destroyed. 
They are extremely scarce today, and the 
prices which they are bringing emphasize 


their rarity, as well as the esteem in which 
they are held. 
THE RosENBACH COLLECTION 
Dr. Rosenbach’s collection of early 


books, 1682-1840, 


children’s 


American 





which was exhibited at the Free Library 
of Philadelphia and at the New York 
Public Library, is famous for its early and 
excessively rare items. In 1851, Moses 
Pollock, Dr. Rosenbach’s uncle, bought out 
the old publishing house of McCarthy & 
Davis, which had begun business seventy 
years earlier as publisher of children’s 
books. Mr. Pollock at once began to col- 
lect children’s books, especially those issued 
by his predecessors. On the death of Mr. 
Pollock, in 1903, the collection came to 
Dr. Rosenbach, and he has constantly 
added to it until it now numbers more than 
Soo titles. 

The earliest book in this collection is 
“The Rule of the New-Creature,” pub- 
lished in Boston for Mary Avery, book- 
seller, in 1682. It is a book of religious 
instruction. The next, also printed in 
Boston, is dated 1684. It is John Cotton’s 
“Spiritual Milk for Boston Babes. In 
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either England: Drawn out of the breasts 
of both Testaments for their Souls nourish- 
ment. But may be of like use to any 
Children.” A unique copy of Dr. James 
Janeway’s “A Token for Children, being 
an exact Account of the Conversion, 
Holy and Exemplary Lives and Joy- 
ous Death of several Young Children,” 
published in Philadelphia, in 1749, which 
passed through several editions. The 
earliest known New England primer, of 
which an example remains, is dated 1727, 
although editions are known to have been 
printed in the century before. Benjamin 
Franklin and his partner, David Hall, 
sold according to their records, 37,100 
copies in the seventeen years between 1749 
and 1766, but only one of that great 
quantity is now known to exist, the copy 
now owned by Dr. Rosenbach. These are 
only three items, of which there are many 
more in the same class. 

The catalog gives the titles, publishers 
and dates of the selections that filled 


eighteen cases, many of which are unique 
and of the most interesting character. For 
instance, there was a miniature bookcase, 
63% by 10% inches, with glazed doors, 


containing a set of children’s books in 50 
volumes, published by the American Sun- 
day School Union of Philadelphia, said to 
be the only set known. Here, also, is the 
manuscript of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “A 
Wonder Book for Boys and Girls,” which 
in itself is worth a fortune. 

Dr. Rosenbach has written a little book- 
let of 15 pages about this collection, in 
which he says, “At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century ‘shockers’ began to ap- 
pear, each with its lurid and more or less 
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pertinent frontispiece. Now we have 
spectre Mothers, Bleeding Nuns, Mother- 
less Marys. John Paul Jones’s life js 
issued in a dress to attract small boys 
with an admiration and envy for bucca- 
neers and their fierce and bloody deeds, 
Even Noah Webster, that staid dictionarist 
writes “The Pirates.” But it is the 
earlier volumes with their worn and faded 
covers that reveal to us, quaintly, pictur- 
esquely, and truthfully the quickening 
change from the days of the Pilgrim 
Fathers to our own time.” 

The collecting of children’s books will 
have a strong appeal for many. The num- 
ber will increase as more is known about 
them. But the day has passed when an- 
other such collection as that of Dr. Rosen- 
bach can be brought together. Many of 
the books cannot be duplicated, and life is 
too short and opportunities too few to 
find any substantial precentage of the re- 
mainder. But the field is a large and 
fascinating one. The juveniles with 
colored illustrations, the books illustrated 
by Greenaway, Caldecott, and Crane, and 
other artists of the period, form a charm- 
ing group. Then, there is another group 
that will appeal to collectors, the illus- 
trated books of Cruikshank, Doyle and 
Leech, and others of the same _ school. 
Again, there are groups of story books, by 
great writers of fiction, English and Ameri- 
can, that will delight others. If. while 
gathering such groups, collectors find a 
few of the earlier and rarer American 
juveniles they need to consider themselves 
lucky. But one may rest assured that it 
will require much watchful waiting to do 
even this. 


Lest His Tai— 


Anderson 
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A Great Romantic 





Charles Sessler Celebrated His Seventy-fifth Birthday on the Fifth of 
November 


Ruth Brown Park 


mark the seventy-fifth birthday of 
a great Romantic. ‘That romantic 
is Charles Sessler of 1310 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia; bibliophile, bookseller, cos- 
mopolite, and humanitarian. His story 
reads like an old 
fable, beautifully 
adventurous, in- 
tensely kind and 
very interesting. It 
touches both sides 
of the Atlantic; it 
spreads out to the 
Pacific; it crosses 
that and penetrates 
the Far East. In 
fact, nowhere where 
people understand 
the rare and beauti- 
ful in books is 
Charles Sessler un- 
known. And his 
book life has ex- 
panded gradually 
over a period of 
almost fifty years. 
Back in 1880, 
when there were 
few men’s fur coats 
on Fifth Avenue, 
and certainly fewer 
snorting motors, a 
young and  ambi- 
tious man of twenty-six came sailing 
into New York Harbor from Vienna. He 
had no encumbrances; no great estate 
to transport; no large, overflowing ward- 
robe trunks; no valets or household im- 
pedimenta. He simply had himself; hir 
self with a college education in his head, 
and a delighted first reading in English 
ot “Nicolas Nickleby” to his credit. 
Five days after he arrived in America, 
he j urneyed down to the Court House 


IN ‘ses tee fifth of this year will 





Charles Sessler 





to take out his first citizenship papers. 
Five years to the day, after that, he rode 
the Court of Common Plea, No. 1, Phila- 
delphia, to arrange for his naturalization 
papers. 

For three years before that event, this 
young man _ had 
been selling books, 
first in New York 
City, and then in 
Philadelphia. His 
first position was 
with the George 
Kelley Publishing 
House, 13 Barclay 
Street, New York, 
publishers of Catho- 
lic Bibles. For one 
year, Charles Sess- 
ler convinced the 
eligibles for Bibles, 
that the firm of 
George Kelley was 
the one from which 
to buy them. Even 
at that tender age, 
it is hinted that he 
was a great sales- 
man. ‘Then, at the 
end of that year 
1881 after several 
business trips to 
Philadelphia, he 
moved over there, 
and in an upstairs office room at 1018 
Chestnut Street, he started bookselling on 
his own. His idea was “sets” and his cap- 
ital was exactly forty dollars. 

Since forty dollars will not permit of 
much overhead in the book business, even 
today, Charles Sessler ran a one-man busi- 
ness. He, himself, sold the books; he, 


himself, delivered them, and he, himself, 


collected for them. 


Collecting must have been good in those 
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days, for soon Charles Sessler’s name ap- 
peared over a commanding downstairs 
shop at 1531 Chestnut. This location 
held him for fifteen years, when he moved 
to 1314 Walnut Street. There he re- 
mained for thirty years. Only a serious 
leak in the back office of that shop, dur- 
ing an important collation for the Hunt- 
ington Library drove him from there 
four doors away to 1310 Walnut. 

Still at 1310, he holds sway. A large 
man, with large features, and a deep vi- 
brant voice. A man with his great hands 
reaching out for the book gems of the 
world, reaching out, finding them and 
then holding them as tenderly as if they 
were tiny, fluttering birds. 

In a book-lined back office at 1310, 
really a gentleman’s great library, Mr. 
Sessler greets his daily influx of visitors; 
his huge visitor’s book shows how great an 
influx. The turned pages call up many 
romantic figures of the past twenty years. 
Here, in this huge Jacobean chair, George 
Arliss has sat quietly, slowly turning with 
cultured interest, pages of old manuscript. 
Here, too, Harry Widener first made his 
choice for the now perfect collection 
which Harvard owns. Leo Baer, the re- 
nowned Frankfort publisher, has discussed 
international book values here; Stow- 
kowski found books on subjects to his 
liking. The son of the erotic Gaugin has 
sat among these treasures, perhaps calmed 
by the gentle Whistlers and soft McBeys, 
glimpsed in the outer offce. Here Gene- 
vieve and Robert Mantell have come 
mornings, before matinées, to look at the 
other side of their art, the printed side. 
William Jennings Bryan had need of the 
aesthetic too, and lingered talking with 
the bookseller, while other men stole his 
Presidencies from him. John Singer Sar- 
gent often favored the leisurely shop, 
turning to appraise a fine binding or an 
unusual print. Florence Reed felt the 
dramatic in Mr. Sessler; she came to listen 
excitedly to his thrilling “scoops” in col- 
lecting. Joseph Pennell was a chronic 
visitor when in Philadelphia, and F. Hop- 
kinson Smith read aloud there his finished 
manuscript of “In Dickens’ London.” 
The reading concluded Mr. Sessler said: 
“Yes, good, very good, but for one thing. 
You speak about the original little birds’ 
tombstone at Gadshill, Dickens’ paternal 
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home, and you have sketched a drawing 
of that tombstone. That is the only in. 
correct note in your book so far as I can 
see, for here is the original little tomb- 
stone.” 

And with that Mr. Sessler took from 
the wall, a heavy frame, and in that frame 
was a small black tombstone with this 
inscription: “This is the grave of Dick 
the best of birds born at Broadstairs 
Mids. 1851 died at Gadshill Place, 14th 
Oct., 1866.” In another frame was a letter 
to Mr. Sessler from Charles Dickens’s sis- 
ter, Mrs. Perugine. The text of the let- 
ter explained that upon leaving their paren- 
tal home years before, she had taken with 
her the little bird’s tombstone. And that 
when Dickens had rebought the house; he 
wanted it exactly as -it had been when his 
father had lived there, so he had had a 
copy of the stone made. But as a compli- 
ment to Charles Sessler, her brother’s 
greatest collector, she was sending him the 
original tombstone. 

Right then and there the pages of Mr. 
Hopkinson Smith’s manuscript were re- 
vised, and a cut of the Sessler tombstone 
added to the book. 

These are the ways, some of them, in 
which Charles Sessler has been able to 
help his friends. For some, too, he has 
collected great libraries; for others, per- 
haps a few rare things; for still others noth- 
ing. But for all, he has felt a great love, 
a desire to pass from one romantic heart 
to another, lovely, rare old things. 

Primarily, of course, the developing of 
collectors has been Mr. Sessler’s life work; 
a life work based on a passionate belief in 
the joy to be derived from book acquisi- 
tion. Give him a man of average intel- 
ligence; a man with sound business 1n- 
stincts; have him totally uninterested in 
book collecting. With any opportunity 
at all, Mr. Sessler knows he can convert 
this man. He knows, because he has done 
so already. 

One snowy afternoon in the winter 0! 
1907, Henry E. Huntington sat at a table 
in an upper Fifth Avenue club playing 
solitaire. It is said he looked up with 
little interest when Charles Sessler first 
spoke to him about the acquiring of cel 
tain rare books. Frankly, he was not !- 
terested. He had never been a rare book 
collector. However, it took just what 
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Mr. Sessler has, ia kind of passionate be- 
lief in collecting, te fire an imagination 
like Mr. Huntington’s. That was twen- 
ty-two years ago. To-day $27,000,000 
worth of books rest in a beautiful Greek 
Temple Library—The Huntington Libra- 
ry on a gentle, olive-sloped hillside not 
far from Pasadena; $27,000,000 worth 
representing the greatest private collection 
of books in existence to-day. Considering 
that the idea for.this magnificient result 
generated so quietly, so unobtrusively, on a 
winter's day in an upper Fifth Avenue 
Club, is it any wonder that Mr. Sessler be- 
lieves in Romance, developed almost to 
the miracle point? ‘However, as Mr. 
Sessler points out, he himself did not sell 
all the $27,000,000 library to Mr. Hunt- 
ington, but he did much towards its de- 
velopment. The following letter which 
Mr. Sessler prizes highly will throw 
a light on the ‘harmonious relationship 
between the men, extending over a period 
of many years. 

“Tl am glad to say that my dealings with 
you in books have’ been very satisfactory to 
me, and I imagine equally so to yourself. 
The books I purchased from you were what 
| wanted and while, of course, I paid you 
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too much for some, I got a good many at 
figures quite acceptable to me. When I 
paid you the tall prices, I felt at the time 
I owed it to you as a tribute to your lin- 
guistic ability and your transcendent qual- 
ities as a salesman of literary commodities, 
both of which used to excite my sincere ad- 
miration. If I never run across a worse 
man than yourself to deal with, I certain- 
ly deserve congratulation, and if you al- 
ways find as good a customer as myself, you 
will never want for the necessaries of life.” 

Another delightful association was that 
with Samuel H. Austin. Mr. Austin was 
the original president of the Durham To- 
bacco Company and many times a million- 
aire. He had traveled widely and was the 
possessor of one of the finest collections 
of armor in the world. But until 1915 
Samuel Austin had no interest in book 
collecting. In 1917, when he died, he had 
the finest Cruikshank and color plate col- 
lection in existence. So in two short years 
it will be seen this man had become an 
intensive book collector. 

It happened this way. He chanced to 
be in Mr. Sessler’s office one day and saw 
a volume of Dickens, a pet of Mr. Sess- 
ler’s, lying on the table. He picked it up; 
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he Sessler Shop at 1314 Walnut St., Philadelphia, about the 


year 1915. 





























he enquired its value. He found its price 
was $150. He looked askance. $150 for a 
book! That was ridiculous! No talk on 
Mr. Sessler’s part could convince him. He 
left the office disdainful. A week later, 
highly triumphant, almost gloating, he re- 
turned, to lay on the table before Mr. Sess- 
ler what he thought to be a volume iden- 
tically like the one he had seen the week 
before. 

“And I got it from a second-hand deal- 
er for $15,” he almost shouted. 

The hour had come for Mr. Sessler, for 
Mr. Austin was a sound business man. 
Sound things attracted him. A quick glance 
at the Austin copy had assured Mr. Sess- 
ler that it was a “cripple.” Slowly and 
prophetically, he rose and lifted down from 
the shelf his own perfect copy. An ex- 
ample of comparison was at hand. The 
perfect was to stand beside the cripple. 
He opened the two books; he went through 
them; he enumerated the points of the 
perfect copy; he cast these points into the 
very teeth of the owner of “the Cripple ;” 


Entrance to Rare Book Room in the present Sess- 
ler establishment, 1310 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
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he made him see, sadly, that books, as 
well as horses, dogs, or people, have their 
fine distinctions, and no amount of mouth- 
ing to the contrary can change these dis- 
tinctions. ‘That hour a new collector was 
born. Mr. Austin not only bought Mr. 
Sessler’s copy, but from then on, it seemed 
almost as if the Fates had laid hands on 
him, singled him out, to become a great 
scholar of rare books. With death onl) 
two years away, working as if he realized 
his days were numbered, he set about 
frantically, feverishly learning what he 
could. Often in the night he would tele- 
phone Mr. Sessler. 

“Did Mr. Sessler know this, or did he 
sé 

Often, Mr. Sessler says, he did not. 
From Mr. Austin, as from every othe! 
one of his intense collectors, he dail) 
learned something. 

If Mr. Austin were departing from 
Philadelphia for his home in New Hamp- 
shire, and a valuable book were to arrive 
shortly—as, for instance, in the case 0 
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“Pickwick,” rather than trust the book 
to any unchaperoned fate, he would leave 
behind his almost indispensable housekeep- 
er to await the treasure’s arrival, so that 
she in her own dependable hands could 
carry it to him. Long distance calls con- 
cerning his discov- 
eries, his fears, and 
his pleasures were a 
common thing. And 
all these kept him 
delving daily until 
his very last hours. 
When he was 
dying, and lay in 
his bed with his 
books about him, 
Mr. Sessler called 
to see him one day 
and said: 

“Mr. Austin, 
have you been 
happy with those 
books ?” 

“Mr. Sessler, if 
they were all to be 
gathered up now 
and dumped in the 
Delaware River, I 
have had more than 
enough pleasure.”’ 

But, of course, as 
the world knows, 
the Samuel H. Aus- 
tin Library was not 
dumped into the Delaware River. It was 
sold, instead, April 1917, in New York at 
the American Art Galleries. Although it 
brought a large profit then, even during 
war times, it would have fetched ten times 
as much to-day. The Kern Sale last 
spring proved that. However, there were 
heart-stoppers during that sale and proph- 
ecles were fulfilled. For Mr. Sessler 
had told Mr. Austin, repeatedly, that if 
he would sell his volumes of Dickens il- 
lustrated by Cruickshank, separately, 
one by one, and not collectively, they 
would yield, at least, $10,000. The night 
atter the sale when the sale’s report of the 
Cruikshank illustrations was announced it 
came to exactly $10,050. 

But to acquire such accuracy of prophecy, 
one must not only have a gift of rare judg- 
ment, but long and wide contacts with the 
rarities one is called upon to judge. This 


Charles Sessler, 
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is true of Mr. Sessler—forty-nine years of 
contact with almost every nation in the 
world. A letter from Australia addressed 
“Charles Sessler,’ nothing more, came 
to him last week. Another from South 
Africa reached him this way: “Mr. Charles 
Sessler, American 
Connoiseur of Arts, 
Associated with the 
late H. E. Hunt- 
ington, American 
m u | t i-millionaire, 
New York or Lon- 
don.” 

Europe is as 
close to him as New 
York; and he him- 
self, since 1900, has 
made as many as 
three trips a year 
abroad, seeking the 
very choicest in ex- 
tant literature. So 
it has been for years 
upon years at the 
Auction Courts of 
the World, that 
Mr. Sessler has 
closely associated 
with the greatest 
binders, greatest 
printers, greatest 
collectors, and great- 


in Vienna, 1877. est booksellers of 


the world today. 

That he takes his place with them and 
sometimes ahead of them is illustrated by 
his discovery of the authenticity of the sec- 
ond Shakespeare folio which contained 
fragments of the original manuscript. 

“They laughed at me in London, at 
first,” he said, “A year later, I laughed 
at them, while I rattled a crisp check for 
several hundred thousand dollars.’” 

There must have been many laughs since 
then. For a Romantic there are always 
laughs. But to find one’s self going down in 
the Rare Book Field as one of the two or 
three really great collectors; to have been 
the greatest Dickensenian of them all; to 
have founded the Philadelphia Branch of 
The Dickens’ Fellowship and been made 
Honorary President of it; to have given 
freely and to have received freely—surely 
this seventy-fifth birthday was a happy one 
for Charles Sessler. 
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I HOLD every man a debtor to his profes- 
sion, from the which, as men of course 
do seek to receive countenance and profit, so 
ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by 
way of amends, to be a help and ornament 
thereunto. —BACcon. 








Subscription Books 


N January, the Committee on Sub- 
scription Books of the American Li- 
brary Association, will begin to issue 
a quarterly bulletin of evaluation, a ser- 
vice, which, judiciously conducted, ought 
to clear up some of the irritations that exist 
between subscription book publishers and 
public libraries. Publishers of the better 
grade subscription books have felt that 
public libraries always had prejudices 
against any book published by that 
method and that they spread this suspi- 
cion to the communities which were be- 
ing canvassed for such sets. ‘They felt 
that such prejudices were often arrived at 
without the same kind of examination of 
a set or individual book that would be 
given to other types of publications. On 
the other hand, librarians have felt that 
they have had some reason for their gen- 
eral attitude toward subscription books. 
They have often found themselves under 
heavy selling pressure from agents who 
were particularly anxious to make a li- 
brary sale, regardless of whether the book 
was needed by the library, and having 
made such a sale, sometimes through heavy 
pressure on individual trustees, have used 
the fact that the set was in the library 
as a selling argument throughout the com- 
munity. 
The leaders of both groups ought to look 
forward to the result of this new point 
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of contact, which would mean that books 
published under this method would receive 
the same kind of treatment as books 
handled through the regular trade. The 
bulletins will be looked forward to with 
interest, 


Authors’ Rights 


ITH the rights of authors care- 

fully secured by the American 

Copyright Law, it has always been 
surprising that those who are most care- 
less about respecting the author’s rights in 
their published property should be teachers. 
Publishers who have to watch their own 
interests and stand as guardians for the 
rights of their authors find that the most 
frequent infringement comes from the edu- 
cational field. To our offices regularly 
comes multigraphed material taken from 
various publications, short stories, essays, 
plays, etc., this material taken without any 
permission or any respect at all for the 
rights of the owners. In many cases firms 
have been organized to do this in a whole- 
sale way and to sell this material to 
schools. Professors have been known to 
take whole chapters from books on eco- 
nomics and multigraph them and distribute 
them to the classes on the ground that it 
would save the pupils’ money, without re- 
membering that unless somebody paid the 
price of the book the interest in author- 
ship would suffer an eclipse. 

If any of this theft comes from lack of 
knowledge of what copyright means, it 
might be well for publishers to consider 
printing underneath their copyright notice 
some further statement of what these 
rights are as is so commonly done in the 
case of plays. Such a line, for instance, 
we find on one of Houghton Mifflin’s 
books. Underneath the copyright notice, 
is printed, “All rights reserved including 
the right to reproduce this book or parts 
thereof in any form.” One possible dis- 
advantage of such notice might be that the 
same people who now steal books so freely 
might come to believe that it was only 
when this additional notice was printed 
that reproduction in any form was pro- 
hibited, so that the result of the notice 
might be a loss rather than a gain. ‘The 
whole subject deserves careful study in the 
field of publishing and better understand- 
ing in the public mind. 
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Their Own Petard 
A CCUSED of using the mails to scat- 


ter abroad obscene literature, L. A. 

Tatum and A. Pichard of Talla- 
hassee, Fla. face trial in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court at Pensacola. The two men 
are victims of their own campaign which 
they were waging throughout the state 
to have certain textbooks eliminated from 
public schools. ‘Tatum, who is a patron 
of the Florida State College for Women, 
had his attention drawn to texts dealing 
with sex relations, that were being used 
in the institution. He regarded the texts 
as obscene, and has carried the fight to 
have them eliminated to the state legisla- 
ture. As a part of the battle, he and 
Pichard printed a pamphlet quoting the 
passages from the texts to which they ob- 
jected. These pamphlets were mailed 
through several states. “The Post Office 
Department had their attention called to 
the pamphlets, and agreed with its pub- 
lishers that the passages were obscene. 
The Government, Tatum and Pichard 
all agreed, but this was unfortunate for 
the two gentlemen, for it made them vio- 
lators of Federal Law. As a throwback 
from their own campaign against obscene 
literature, they stand trial on charge of 
having been responsible for the distribu- 
tion of unmailable writing. 


Varieties of Book Begging 


ECAUSE the practice of begging 

books from authors and publishers 

has been increasing in the last few 
years and because on every side in the 
publishing world one hears bitter protest 
against this practice, the Publishers 
Weekly has printed several letters as ex- 
amples of how it is done. Probably most 
writers of these letters have no idea how 
many similar letters are written by other 
institutions. They do not guess how the 
letter sounds to the publisher who has 
had hundreds of requests for gifts from 
his stock in trade. One of the large gen- 
eral publishers sent us the following let- 
ter which was received from the Chairman 
ot the Committee of Faculty and Alumni 
of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College of 
Lynchburg, Va.: 
. Our institution is now making prepara- 
tion for the dedication of our new Library 
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Building. The architect’s plans provide 
for a “Browsing Room” containing prose 
and poetry of a more general appeal, and 
also for an “Old and Rare Book Room” 
which we believe will awaken a scholarly 
interest in the history of culture and in 
the development of the art of printing. 
Should you be willing to pardon our 
temerity in suggesting the possibility of 
your co-operating by the gift of some one 
of your publications and should you con- 
sider the occasion one worthy of such 
recognition, I assure you that we shall 
appreciate your gracious courtesy, acknow- 
ledgment of which will be made in the 
permanent records of the college as well 
as on the bookplates prepared for the 
dedication and in the daily press. 


Books Come Alive 


E are indebted to Alice Jordan of 

the Boston Public Library and 

from the beginning one of the 
staunchest supporters of the Book Week 
movement, for the phrase that “Book Week 
is an opportunity for making books come 
alive.” Nothing could better sum up the 
spirit of Book Week. ‘There are many 
channels through which appreciation of 
books can be aroused, but it takes action 
such as has been developed in Book Week 
to make the whole idea of reading come 
to the front so that books seem exciting, 
interesting, and of immediate current im- 
portance. There is no fixed method for 
accomplishing this. Each community has to 
work out its own program. Every library 
and school and bookstore has to find some 
way of its own, but the result of all this 
effort is, Miss Jordan has said, to make 
books “come alive” and the objective is to 
keep them alive for the other fifty-one 
weeks of the year. 





NOTICE! 


Subscribers having surplus copies 
of the Fall Announcement Number 
of the PuBLISHERS’ WEEKLY (Sep- 
tember 21) will greatly oblige by 
returning them to us; and 25 cts. will 
be allowed for each received. 
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HILE the function of the whole- 
saler is so well appreciated in the 
field of new books, it would hard- 

ly have been prophesied a few years ago 
that it would come to have such a large 
part as it has in the field of old and rare 
books. This development has been due 
to the rapidly growing market for rare 
books and the fact that many stores have 
found it difficult to keep constantly in 
touch with the major sources of supply. 
The credit for seeing this opportunity and 
taking advantage of it with unusual suc- 
cess is due Maurice Inman, who just a 
few years ago took large space in one of 
the upper floors of Forty-fifth Street and 
from there began to set up buying con- 
nections with the English market and sell- 
ing connections with bookstores from New 
England to California. From the start, 
the fixed policy of this business has been 
to deal with booksellers only and to aim 
for rapid turnover of a large stock. The 
fact that this policy has been strictly ad- 
hered to has made quick growth possible. 

Today Mr. Inman, besides making two 
or three trips abroad himself each year, has 
an office in London with two field work- 
ers constantly searching the English shops 
and auctions for material that is in de- 
mand in this country, and there is hardly 
a bookseller in America in the rare book 
field who does not make stops at Forty- 
fifth Street to supplement his own direct 
purchases or to plan his entire line. In- 
man’s began its wholesaling with fine 
bindings for the retail trade, establishing 
here an outlet for the bindings of Riviere 
and watching carefully the tendencies of 
the market so as to be able to anticipate 
the titles that would be most in demand 
and the types of bindings most suitable 
to the American trade. While this is 
still a large business, the field of old and 
rare books has been opened up, and it is 
now a still larger part of the activities of 
the organization. The firm decided to 
specialize in the more outstanding stable 
items, the classics of the eighteenth, nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries that are 
prominent in the history of literature and 
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in the auction records, books whose value 
and appeal would be recognized by any cus- 
tomer and whose pedigree could be checked 
by any dealer; sporting books, Cruik- 
shankiana, Dickens, Thackeray, first edi- 
tions, standard folios, Kipling, Hardy, 
Johnson, Sterne, etc. 

As the market value of such material 
has gone up, the firm has had the boldness 
of speculators and has continued buying 
and conducting a search for good items, 
with a result that would certainly seem 
to justify this method. Many times they 
have bought back from a retailer a book 
at more than the price at which it had 
been sold to that dealer and have in turn 
sold it to another dealer at an advance. 
Although it has been planned not to carry 
any book over many months, so rapidly 
have values risen in the last three or four 
years that there has been increment of 
profit merely by an increase of value on 
that percentage of stock that would na- 
turally carry over. 

To those who have seen these collectors’ 
items in small collections it is rather start- 
ling to see the amount of stock that is on 
hand at a busy season—two or three copies 
of Johnson’s “Dictionary,” over a hun- 
dred rare Dickens and Thackeray titles 
in parts, sporting books in their rarest 
torms, a half dozen sets of Surtees, a half 
dozen sets of Chesterfield’s ‘‘Letters,” 
first editions, two or three sets of Sterne 
with his signature, a hundred assorted 
Kipling items and scores of other stand- 
ard titles. The investment would seem 
staggering, except as one sees the rapidity 
with which the books go out to dealers 
and the evidence that even this rapid buy 
ing is followed by selling which is almost 
as rapid. 

That a wholesale function should have 
been developed in this highly specialized 
business is significant of the increasing in- 
terest in the field in America, and the 
rapidity with which the business has 
grown is testimony to the success of Mr. 
Inman and his associates in keeping their 
fingers accurately on the pulse of the pub- 
lic demands and on the market levels. 
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HE library of the late John C. Wil- 
liams, of Morristown, N. J., was 
sold in two parts: Part I (Ameri- 
cana) afternoon session of November 6th, 
and Part I] (English Literature) evening 
session of November 6th, and afternoon 
and evening sessions of the 7th and 8th 
by the American Art Association, Ander- 
son Galleries, Inc. ‘There were 171 lots 
of Americana which brought $14,921.50, 
and 1,228 of English literature, $89,257, 
both parts realizing $104,178.50. Obcca- 
sionally prices were high but on the whole 
buyers were conservative, due it was gen- 
erally thought, to the condition of many 
ot the books, which was not that demanded 
by discriminating collectors of today. 
Miss Henrietta C. Bartlett wrote the 
introduction to Part II of the catalog. In 
it she said: “Since the death of Beverly 
Chew, the acknowledged authority in the 
country on the engraved title-pages of the 
16th and 17th century English books, there 
has been no one here who knew as much 
about them as Mr. Williams or had 
brought together such a magnificent series 
of examples. As a whole, the library is 
the most important which has been dis- 
persed for years and shows the advantage 
of collecting with a single purpose in 
view, and a real appreciation of books and 
prints from the standpoint of the student.” 
The star lot of Americana was Thomas 
Hariot’s “A brief and true report of the 
new found land of Virginia,” etc., small 
tolio, red levant morocco by Bedford, 
rancoforti ad Moenum, 1590. This is a 
fine copy of one of the rarest works relat- 
ing to America, the first to appear for 
sale in this country since 1870; the only 
volume in English of De Bry’s celebrated 
voyages and the second original English 
work on America. According to De Rice 
there are twelve known copies, three of 
Which are imperfect, and only five privately 
owned. Charles F. Heartman was the 
purchaser, paying $7,300 for it. 
The star lot in the section of English 
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Sale of the John C. Williams 
Library 


literature was Henry Holland’s “Bazili- 
ogia: A Booke of Kings. Being the true 
and liuly effigies of all our English Kings 
from the Conquest until this present: And 
a briefe Chronologie of their liues and 
deaths,” with 31 portraits by R. Elstrack, 
Simon van de Passe, and Francis Delaram, 
with the addition of 261 portraits briefly 
described... This is one of ten copies of the 
first edition, and in the opinion of H. C. 
Levis “probably the finest copy known.” 
Not one of the ten copies is in the origi- 
nal binding; no two are alike; and none 
can be considered complete. In fact, what 
constitutes a complete copy cannot definitely 
be stated. This extremely rare book, prob- 
ably the finest known, went to Dr. Rosen- 
bach for $13,000. 

Among other rare books purchased by 
Dr. Rosenbach were Bettini’s “Monti 
sancto di Dio,” folio, morocco, Florence, 
1477, the first book illustrated with copper 
engravings, which fetched $3,100; Shake- 
speare’s ‘Poems,’ small 8vo., red levant 
morocco by Bedford, London, 1640, first 
edition, $4,500; and Henry Willobie’s 
‘“Willobie his Auisa,” small 4to, London, 
1594, first edition, one of five copies 
known, two of which are imperfect, $5,- 
500. 

James F, Drake was one of the heaviest 
buyers, and among the rarities which he 
bought were The Royal American Maga- 
zine, 22 plates, 13 of which are signed by 
Paul Revere, 2 vols., 8vo, Boston, 1774-5, 
the most nearly perfect copy ever offered 
at public sale, with all the plates, includ- 
ing those by Paul Revere, the rarest peri- 
odical of the American Revolution, $1,850; 
Edgar Allan Poe’s “Works,” 4 vols., New 
York, 1855, inserted in an A.L.S. of 
Poe, $2,600; and Spenser’s “Colin Clouts 
Come home againe,” small 4to, London, 
1595, first edition, very fine copy, $7,000. 

Lathrop C. Harper secured Captain John 
Smith’s ‘“Generall Historie of Virginia,” 
etc., small folio, morocco by Bradstreet’s 
London, 1624, first issue of the rare first 
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edition, $1,000; Barnet J. Beyer, Burton’s 
“Anatomy of Melancholy,” thick small 
4to, levant morocco by Bedford, Oxford, 
$1,150; Gabriel Wells, Milton’s “Poems,” 
small 8vo. levant morocco by Riviere, Lon- 
don, 1645, first edition, $1,650; and the 
Brick Row Book Shop, Tacitus’ “Opera,” 
folio, red levant morocco by Lortic, Venice, 
1473, editio princeps, with book label of 
Ambroise Firmin Didot, $1,950. 

Other rare and valuable lots and the 
prices which they realized were the tfol- 
lowing: 

Linschoten (J. H. Von). “Iohn Duig- 
hen Van Linschoten, his Discours of Voy- 
ages into ye East & West Indies,” etc., 
small folio, morocco, London, 1598, first 
edition in English, $675. 

Nonardes (Nicolas). “TIoyfull Newes 
out of the newe founde worlde,’’ etc., 
small 4to, calf by Hayday, London, 1577. 
First edition in English of the second il- 
lustrated work in the English language re- 
lating to the New World, $275. 

Brathwaite (Richard). ““Barnabees 
Journall,” etc., 12mo, morocco by Bedford, 
London, 1638. First edition, with Bev- 
erly Chew and Herschel V. Jones book- 
plates. $600. 

Chapman (George). “The Whole 
Works of Homer,” folio, red levant 
morocco by Reviere, London, 1616. First 
edition. $680. 

Cicero. “Rhetorica noua et vetus,”’ 4to, 
mottled vellum, Venice, 1470. Editio 
princeps of the greatest rarity. One of the 
earliest extant copies of Jensen’s Press, is- 
sued during the first year of his activity 
as a printer. $975. 

Dante. “La Divina Commedia,” with 
illustrations by Botticelli, folio, modern 
pigskin, Firenze, 1481. First illustrated 
edition and the first with Landino’s com- 
mentary. First copy to appear for sale in 
this country in 20 years. $1,150. 

Erasmus (Desiderius). ‘The praise of 
Folie,” small 4to, levant morocco by 
Riviere, London, 1549, misdated 1569. 
First edition. $550. 

Bible. “Biblia Sacra Latina,’ a genu- 
ine leaf, containing the Psalms of David 
from the Twenty-second Psalm to the 
Twenty-seventh Psalm, folio, dark blue, 
morocco by Stikeman, Mainz, 1450-55. A 
leaf from the Gutenberg Bible, with a 
specially prepared title page, and introduc- 
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tory essay by A. Edward Newton, and 
preliminary pages printed under the direc- 
tion of Bruce Rogers, at the press of 
William E. Rudge. $600. 

Herbert (George). “The Temple,” 
12mo, levant morocco, Cambridge, 1633, 
$1,250. First issue of the first edition. 
$1,250. 

Herrick (Robert). “Hesperides,” 8yo, 
contemporary sprinkled calf, in case, Lon- 
don, 1648. A superb copy of the first 
edition with the Bridgewater bookplate. 
$2,600. 

Holinshed (Raphael). “The Chronicles 
of England, Scotlande, and Irelande,” 2 
vols., black crinkled calf, London, 1577. 
First edition with an undescribed errata 
leaf. This edition was used by Shake- 
speare in common with all other Eliza- 
bethan dramatists in the composition of the 
English historical plays. $1,400. 

Hookes (Nathaniel). “Amanda,” etc., 
8vo, morocco by Ruban, London, 1653. 
First edition. The Foote-McKee-Robinson 
copy. $530. 

Horae Baetae Mariae Virginis. Manu- 
script in Latin and French, small 4to, 219 
leaves. A fine illuminated manuscript of 
the fifteenth century. $525. 

Nash (Thomas). “The First parte of 


Pasquils Apologie,” small 4to, green 
morocco, by Riviere, London, 1595. First 
edition. Halliwell considers this _ the 


rarest of all of the author’s works. $1,400. 

Portraits. A collection of 220 portraits, 
title-pages, views, etc., engraved by Mar- 
shall, Faithorne, Vaughn, Glover, Cecill, 
Cross, Payne, Pass, Elstrack, Gaywood, 
Hole and others. One of the most inter- 
esting and skillfully formed collections of 
its kind in America. $750. 

Quarles (Francis). “Emblems,” small 
8vo, blue morocco by Bedford, London, 
1635. First edition with the author's 
autograph on the contemporary fly-leat 
bound at the front of the volume. With 
the bookplates of Frederick Locker and 
Winston H. Hagen. $870. 

Roesslin (Eucharius). “The byrth of 
Mankynde, newly translated out of Laten 
into Englysshe (by Richard Jonas). Small 
4to, contemporary calf, London, 1540. 
First edition. The first book illustrated 
with English copper-plates, of which but 
three perfect copies are known. $700. 

Shakespeare. The Second Folio, mor- 
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occo, London, 1632. 
fections. $625. 

Shakespeare. The Third Folio, panelled 
calf, 1664. Second issue with many de- 
fects. $525. 

Shakespeare. The Fourth Folio, red 
morocco, London, 1685. A fine, clean and 
large copy. $1,000. 

Spenser (Edmund). ‘“Complaints,” 
small 4to, levant morocco by Sangorski 
and Sutcliffe, London, 1691. First edi- 
tion with the Hugh Perkins bookplate. 
$475. 

Stubbs (Philip). ‘The Anatomie of 
Abuses,” etc., small 4to, London, 1585. 
Third edition, and excessively rare. One 


With many imper- 
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of the most valuable illustrations of Eliza- 
bethan life. $310. 

Geminus (Thomas). ‘“Compendiosa 
totius Anatomie delineatio,” with engraved 
title-page and 40 anatomical plates, folio, 
red morocco by Riviere, London, 1545, 
First edition. The second book with cop- 
per engravings produced in England. $300. 

Watts (Richard). “The Younge Mans 
Looking-Glass,” small 8vo, London, 1641. 
First edition, said to be the only copy 
known. $325. 

Wither (George). “Haleluiah, or, 
Britans Second Remembrancer,” 12mo, 
levant morocco by Riviere, London, 1641. 
First edition and one of four known coies. 
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Ten Years + $500,000 


A Brief Review of the Booktrade’s Experience in the Promotion of 
Reading 


HE promotion of book interest by 

active cooperation of publishers and 

booksellers is passing this year its 
tenth anniversary and has written an im- 
portant chapter in trade history. The first 
committees met in 1919 and prepared the 
program for a Book Week. The appro- 
priation was small, the trade had had lit- 
tle experience in co-operation, but the 
sponsors were completely confident of the 
value of the plan and the year by year 
growth of the work has proved soundness 
of idea. This year is seeing an observance 
of truly national scope. 

But the idea of group promotion was 
not intended to be limited to one season 
or to one class of books and in the fol- 
lowing year, 1920, the program became a 
Year Round Bookselling Plan and by nat- 
ural evolution achieved its present scope. 

When the treasurer of the National As- 
sociation of Book Publishers signed the 
checks for last month’s expenses of the 
campaign work of the National Associa- 
tion of Book Publishers the total of the 
expenditures since this program began had 
passed the $500,000 mark, a milestone that 
makes it appropriate to review what has 
been attempted and accomplished. 


The sale of books has grown so steadily 
in the last decade that the expansion has 
become somewhat taken for granted, and 
it is often overlooked that there has been, 
helping this growth, a new spirit in book- 
selling and a steady campaign of general 
promotion accurately timed to the public’s 
growing interest in reading. $500,000 in 
ten years is a fairly large sum from an in- 
dustry of small size as industries go (a 
score of publishers, with two jobbers, have 
carried the brunt of the expense with 30 
to 60 other publishers helping). Directed 
by publishers, aided by booksellers and en- 
couraged by various organizations with 
book interests, and the whole backed up 
by increased advertising of each publish- 
er’s own imprint, this campaign has made 
a real impression on the total book busi- 
ness of the country, on the number of 
new publishers and on the number of book 
outlets. 

The first appropriation to cover an ex- 
perimental six months was $4,500; the ap- 
propriation for 1929, contributed to by 
twice as many publishers, is $75,000. 

In the first year of the campaign the 
idea of using display advertising to promote 
reading was studied, but the Association 
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decided to keep to general promotion, let- 
ting the individual publishers follow this 
up with the advertising of specific titles. 
It was thought that book publishing was 
not exactly on a par with those industries 
‘n which a general emphasis on the use of 
the product could be the whole burden of 
promotion work. ‘There must be also pro- 
motion of individual titles, and those who 
prophesied that there was to be a rapid 
increase in the amount of publishers’ ad- 
vertising have been justified. Investiga- 
tions of the work have been made by the 
experts of advertising organizations who 
would naturally be critical of a campaign 
which did not include appropriations for 
display space, but they have been convinced 
that the recent increase in publishers’ dis- 
play advertising would not have been as 
rapid had it not been for the enlargement 
of book markets which this promotion cam- 
paign created. 

The first Book Week plan developed 
from an address by Franklin Mathiews 
at the Booksellers’ Convention in Boston in 
1919. In May, 1920, the booksellers met 
in convention in Philadelphia in what 
proved to be a notable gathering, with 
CharlesE. Butler acting as president, Fred- 
eric Melcher, secretary, Eugene L. Herr 
as treasurer. In summing up the news of 
that convention, the Publishers’ Weekly 
said in its report, ““The imagination of all 
those present at the convention was caught 
by the vision of a great national movement 
for books and reading to be enforced by 
a national campaign of advertising. This 
idea was mentioned by many and was put 
into concrete shape by the paper of Louis 
A. Keating. If such a plan can be carried 
forward, this will be an epoch-making con- 
vention.” And, to quote from Mr. Keat- 
ing’s speech, ““Now, as never before, con- 
ditions are favorable and challenging to 
American booksellers and publishers. It is 
not too much for the bookseller of America 
to ask publishers and the allied businesses, 
the printers and binders, that they plan a 
campaign, nation-wide, conceived on large 
lines and vigorously executed, that will 
make their product an essential—with all 
the preponderant force for good and for 
Progress: “As the twig is bent the tree 
inclines.’ A good start was made last 
year in the Children’s Book Week cam- 


Paign, so successfully and: energetically 
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initiated by our secretary and his com- 
mittee.” 

The result of this suggestion was in the 
form of a committee of twelve, six pub- 
lishers and six retailers, who studied the 
possibilities of a general promotion cam- 
paign. The committee set up a temporary 
office, employed Joseph Anthony to conduct 
an experimental campaign while the gen- 
eral canvas for funds was going on. The 
first idea was to include display advertis- 
ing and to raise $100,000 a year for three 
years. A sufficient amount was not pledged, 
and, as a result of the discussion, it was be- 
lieved that more were in favor of general 
promotion through theagenciesalready influ- 
ential in distributing books than in a dis- 
play advertising program. ‘The first idea 
was then dropped, and the Year Round 
Book Campaign was worked out. 

In the meantime, the second Children’s 
Book Week was carried on successfully in 
the fall of 1920, this time housed at the 
offices of the National Association of Book 
Publishers, which had come into being in 
August, with John W. Hiltman of Apple- 
ton’s as president and Frederic Melcher 
as executive secretary. At the beginning 
of 1921 Religious Book Week was or- 
ganized, and this made part of a year 
round program, for which money for sup- 
port for six months was pledged by forty- 
two publishers and two jobbers. It was 
called the Year Round Bookselling Plan. 
The effort was to use every possible method 
of cooperation to encourage the year round 
sale of books by contracts with other or- 
ganized groups, by using posters to at- 
tract the public’s attention and by send- 
ing out ideas to the booktrade through 
bulletins and through the trade papers. 

Advantage was taken of the success of 
the work done by the American Library 
Association during the war and the experi- 
ence that had been gained, by bringing 
into the work Marion Humble, who had 
had training in field work in Wis- 
consin and in publicity work at the De- 
troit Public Library and who had been ac- 
tively connected with the war work of the 
A. L. A. Miss Humble was later to take 
over the executive direction of the cam- 
paign, giving it the imprint of her strong 
personality and executive ability. 

The raising of these annual appropria- 
tions and the evaluating of methods has 
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been the task of the successive executive 
committees of the Association directed by 
its hard-working presidents, John W. Hilt- 
man, John Macrae, Frank C. Dodd and 
Joseph W. Lippincott, with the able as- 
sistance of George H. Doran and Herbert 
S. Baker. 

It would be difficult to picture in this 
brief review, made appropriate by the pass- 
ing of the $500,000 mark in expenditures, 
to give any adequate picture of the vari- 
ous methods adopted in the work to in- 
crease the public interest in books and the 
flow of them to their market. Much of 
this is quite familiar to the trade, though 
few people not directly in touch with the 
campaign can realize the extent and variety 
of what has been done. 

A condensed outline of some of the work 
will serve to give a picture of the activ- 
ities. 

COOPERATIVE PROMOTION 

Carefully planned and effective coopera- 
tion with the American Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation, the American Library Association, 
General Federation of Women’s - Clubs, 
Boy Scouts of America, National Educa- 
tion Association, National Congress of 


Parents and Teachers, American Country 
Life Association, Playground and Recrea- 


tion Association, Federal Council of 


Churches of America. 


SPECIAL SERVICE TO BOOKSTORES 

The preparation of pamphlets on Adver- 
tising, Store Arrangement, Accounting, 
Rental Libraries, Mail Order Selling, 
etc. The development of practical and 
specific plans for year round sales pro- 
grams. ‘The providing of posters and 
other display material. Providing at print- 
ing cost effective advertising cards, gift 
bands, etc. 

For publication of the Year Round 
Bookselling News. Supplying trade and 
general periodicals with facts and ideas to 
be used in articles on bookselling. 


Fretp Work 

Organizing a lecture service to encour- 
age book reading, this three years’ effort 
being financed in total by the Employing 
Bookbinders of America, an unusual, if not 
unique example of cooperation within: an 
industry. Assistance given to various com- 
munities in obtaining speakers for Book 
Week, for Book Fairs and conferences. 
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The publishing and distribution jy 
quantity of booklets and pamphlets such as 
May Lamberton Becker’s “Living with 
Books,” William Lyon Philips’ “A Private 
Library all Your Own,” and Calvin Cool- 
idge’s “Books for Better Homes.” Supply- 
ing for state bulletins of women’s clubs 
ideas for reading programs. 


STuDY OF NEw OUTLETs 
A committee with special office assistant 
has worked constantly to give practical 
advice to those who might develop new 
outlets for books, department stores, new 
personal bookshops, etc. Many cities 
of 25,000 are without good book shops and 
such openings have been given special 
study. 
Work WITH LIBRARIES 


Beginning with Book Week the work 
has kept its close contact with the expand- 
ing program of American libraries, 1400 
libraries have asked to be on the mailing 
lists for promotion material. Exhibits of 
books for home libraries and lists of books 
for home buying have become a regular 
part of library service. 

The growth of school libraries is one 
of the outstanding developments in the 


field of books. 


New Projects 

The Association is now working with 
county and state Agricultural Extension 
agents and with the U. S. Bureau of Ed- 
ucation. These agents are using May 
Lamberton Becker’s “Living With Books.” 

It is hoped soon to add a field worker 
competent to give merchandising counsel 
to booksellers who can meet with the deal- 
ers and employees in various parts of the 
country. 

The development of Bookselling [nsti- 
tutes throughout the country on_ lines 
similar to those tried out at Albany, 
Syracuse and New Haven. © 


For THe Next DECADE 
The business of book distribution faces 


today no such crisis as it faced in 1919, 
and ’20 but it faces far greater oppor 
tunity. Whatever be the next steps i 
expansion and whatever the methods 
adapted the trade cannot do better than 
to continue the spirit and enthusiasm 
which characterized the ten years now 
closing. 
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Thomas Mann Wins Nobel Prize 


novelist, has won the Nobel Prize 

for Literature for 1929, it was an- 
nounced by the Nobel Foundation on 
wee November 12. 

© This is certainly 

the most valuable 
and important of 
literary prizes 
amounting t his 
year to $46,299, a 
record sum. The 
prize is never 
awarded on the 
basis of one book, 
nor even for liter- 
ary _ excellence 
alone, the writing must reflect the work- 
ing of a great mind absorbed in the prob- 
lems of humanity. The best known books 
of Thomas Mann are “Buddenbrooks” 
published in Germany in 1901 and by 
Knopf in 1924 and “The Magic Moun- 
tain” published by Knopf in 1927. “Three 
Essays” has just been published, and other 
books published by the same firm are 
“Death in Venice,” “Children and Fools” 
and “Royal Highness.” For the past two 


| ome MANN, the German 





Thomas Mann 


years the author has been writing a monu- 
mental work called “Joseph and His 
Brethren” to be published next year. 

“Buddenbrooks” was an epic of the 
merchant princes of the Hanseatic City 
of Luebeck where in 1875 Mann himself 
born. It is the story of the degener- 
ation of a family in succeeding generations. 
“The Magic Mountain” is set in a tuber- 
culosis sanitarium in the Swiss mountains 
and is said to symbolize the diseased cap- 
italistic society of pre-war Europe. The 
quality for which Thomas Mann is most 
often praised is his capacity to understand 
dissimilar characters. 

It is undoubtedly a matter of pride to 
Mr. Knopf that he has published three 
out of six of the last half dozen winners 
of the Nobel Prize. 

The first award was made in 1901 to 
Sully Prudhomme, the French poet. Since 
then the prize for literature has been 
awarded to four other French authors, five 
German authors, three Swedish, two Nor- 
wegian, two Spanish, two Polish, two 
Italian, two Danish, two Irish, one Eng- 
lish, one East Indian, one Swiss, one Bel- 
gian. 


The New Firm of Richard 
R. Smith, Inc. 


NEW trade publishing house has 
begun business at 12 East 4ist 
Street, New York, with the im- 

print of Richard R. Smith, Inc. The 
president is Richard R. Smith, for twenty- 
ore years with Macmillan and in charge 
of the College Department. He resigned 
trom this office early in the fall. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Smith will be James E. 
Van Toor and Ray Critchlow, formerly of 
Macmillan, Mr. Van Toor being vice- 
_President. The secretary is Charles W. 
Ferguson, late head of the religious de- 
Partment of Doubleday, Doran, and with 
nim from the same department come 
Clarence C. Dittmer and Harry G. Doud. 
The business starts with the purchase 





from Doubleday, Doran, Inc., of the large 
list of religious books which had been 
taken over in the amalgamation with the 
George H. Doran Company, one of the 
outstanding lines in this field which had 
been one of the main interests in the Doran 
imprint and had been strengthened by close 
connections with England. Mr. Doran, 
vice-president of Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, is a shareholder in the new* 
enterprise. 

Richard R. Smith, Inc., has plans for 
expanding promptly into other fields, in- 
cluding the college textbook field and the 
general field of fiction, biography, etc. The 
first author to be announced is Carlton J. 
H. Hayes, the historian. 
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The New Era Library 


NEW series of publications of wide 
A scope, to be known as The New 

Era Library, has just been inaugu- 
rated by the Roerich Museum Press of 
New York, with the appearance of three 
volumes. The New Era Library, accord- 
ing to the announcement, is to be dedicated 
to the heoric deed and thought of the cen- 
turies, and will not be limited to any one 
field of activity, but will include books on 
art, science, biography and any other fields 
illustrative of the growth of culture and 
human progress through the ages. 


Of the first three books now issued— 
to be followed shortly by additional num- 
bers of the series—‘‘American Artists” by 
Ivan Narodny is devoted to a discussion of 
some of the contemporary creators of 
America, while the second and third vol- 
umes are works of Nicholas  Roerich. 
“Flame in Chalice” is a translation by 
Mary Siegrist of some of Roerich’s poetry, 
and represents the first translated collec- 
tion of his poems in book form. ‘The 
Heart of Asia” is the third book, a syn- 
thesis of the impressions of Nicholas Roe- 
rich obtained during his five-year expedi- 
tion to Central Asia, which was brought 
to a close this June when he returned to 


New York. 


Nicholas Roerich, internationally _ re- 
nowned as painter, philosopher, writer and 
scientist was born in St. Petersburg in 
1874. Even in his early childhood he 
was already working in his individual 
style and thus building up the foundation 
of his self-developed art. Now after forty 
years devoted to creative work, his paint- 
ings hang in the great museums of thirty 
countries. Six years ago the Roerich 
Museum was established in New York 
City as a permanent monument to his art 
and a tribute to his efforts for international 
understanding through art. The primary 
purpose of the Roerich American Ex- 
pedition to Central Asia headed by Pro- 
fessor Roerich was to obtain for the 
Museum a panorama of paintings of the 
East. It was also hoped to obtain mat- 
erial covering the scientific, archaeological 


and ethnographical aspects of contempo- 
rary Asiatic art. 

Professor Roerich’s ““Altai — Himalaya” 
published in the spring by Frederick A. 
Stokes, also records impressions of this ex- 
pedition. 

The plans for the New Era Library 
include publication of the following series: 
Lights of America, Lights of Asia, Heroica 
Series, Urusvati Series, Collectors Series, 
Roerich Museum Series, Natural History 
Series, Folk Lore Series, Sayings of Eter- 
nity, and Songs and Sagas, of which 
“Flame in Chalice” represents the first 
volume. 

It is the aim of the publishers of the 
New Era Library to produce a popular- 
priced series of books which shall be char- 
acterized at the same time by quality and 
durability and by distinction and beauty 
of format. The books are cloth-bound and 
will be of similar size and style through- 
out the series except for variation in color. 
All books of the series will be priced at 
$1.50. 

The Roerich Museum Press is one of 
the activities of the Roerich Museum, 
which has recently re-opened in its new 
twenty-four story building at 310 River- 
side Drive, New York City. In addition 
to the New Era Library, the Roerich Mu- 
seum Press has also published numerous 
art editions, including reproductions and 
postcards. In the New Era Series, how- 
ever, the Press will venture beyond the art 
field into a number of phases of cultural 
activity. 


Shaw’s Advice to Collectors 
BERNARD SHAW, who is not a 


* collector himself and has shown little 
patience with their weaknesses, has now 
and then a word of good advice. ‘The 
other day he offered this warning to col- 
lectors: “Take care to get what you like, 
or you will end by liking what you get.” 
This is advice well worth the considera- 
tion of every collector who wants to get 
as much enjoyment as possible out of his 


hobby. 
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Another Bookselling Institute 
THIRD ot a series of Bookselling 


Institutes which have been sponsored 

as part of the educational program of 
the National Association ot Book Publish- 
ers was held on Monday to Wednesday of 
this week at New Haven, with Ruth Leigh 
as director. ‘There was an attendance of 
forty from New Haven and nearby cities ; 
and it was voted to establish a local or- 
ganization of which J. Kronish of Edward 
P. Judd Co. was selected as secretary, with 
a program of experimental meetings 
through the next few months. 

As in the case of the previous meetings 
at Albany and at Syracuse, with the dis- 
cussion led by Miss Leigh, the meeting 
took up the question of modern merchan- 
dising, a subject on which she is a well- 
known authority. Monday morning Miss 
Leigh spent in visiting the various stores 
of the city studying their problems. At 
the dinner at the Hotel Taft in the eve- 
ning she took up the general problems of 
modern sales practice and compared the 
technique of other retail businesses with 
that of the book business. During the two 
following days she visited the stores again, 
going into details of display, promotion, 
advertising, etc., and these visits were fol- 
lowed by group round table meetings, the 
one on Tuesday night being held at the 
attractive Book & Quill Shop and the one 
on Wednesday night at the new quarters 
of the Brick Row Bookshop. Great en- 
thusiasm for the plan of the Institute was 
evidenced, and the informal discussion 
among members was not the least valuable 
part of the meeting. 

Southern Connecticut has of recent years 
been extending its facilities in bookselling, 
and most of the cities have one or more 
shops. New Haven itself has a variety of 
outlets, partly owing to the college back- 
ground of the community. All of these 
groups found that they had common prob- 
lems in the merchandising of books, and 
their experience of getting together showed 
the same advantages of group action as 
was evidenced in previous meetings at Al- 
bany and Syracuse. The experience of these 
three Institutes is to be studied by the 
Educational Committee of the National 
Association of Book Publishers leading to- 
ward a broader program in 1930. 
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Annual Exhibit at the National 
Arts Club 


"THE twenty-fourth annual exhibit of 

fall books opened on November 6th, at 
the galleries of the National Arts Club in 
New York, and it will be continued until 
the 27th of the month. ‘The public is 
welcome between 10 A. M., and 6 P. M., 
on week days and 2 to 6,P. M., on Sun- 
days. The Club displays books in its gal- 
leries with the same care with which it 
does pictures, and on Wednesday evenings 
it has lectures by authors which are always 
very largely attended. On Wednesday 
last there were talks from Konrad Ber- 
covici, famous for his “Story of the 
Gypsies,” “Alexander” and “The Cru- 
sades.” Don C. Seitz, editor and biog- 
rapher, and Beatrice Fairfax, who has turn- 
ed aside for a moment from answering love 
letters to writing a novel, “The Street of 
Charms.” 


Covici, Friede, Inc. Moves 
C OVICI, FRIEDE, INC. will take 


possession of its new quarters located 

at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City on November 18, 1923. The removal 
from the present offices was necessitated by 
the expansion of the firm’s business. 

Covici, Friede opened its office at 79 
West 45 Street in June, 1928. At that 
time the firm consisted of Pascal Covici, 
who had published independently for some 
years in Chicago, and Donald S. Friede, 
who left the Vice Presidency of Horace 
Liveright Inc. to join Mr. Covici. Six 
months later Joseph A. Margolies prob- 
ably one of the best known men in the book 
business and buyer for Brentano’s for ten 
years, joined the firm and became its sales 
manager. 

Early this fall an Advertising Depart- 
ment under the direction of Louis Grudin, 
a Publicity Department with George Joel 
in charge, and an Editorial Department 
headed by Helen Winner were inaugu- 
rated. Ilena Gluck, formerly of Knopf 
was placed in charge of production and 
Robert Rau was made assistant Sales Man- 
ager. 

In its short two years of existence the 
firm successfully fought in the courts the 
attempt of Mr. Sumner to suppress “The 
Well of Loneliness.” 
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International Congress of 
Publishers 


ATURDAY, OCTOBER itoth, a 
meeting called together by Mr. 
Ostertag, Director of the Interna- 

tional Bureau of Literary and Artistic 
Property was held at Berne in order to 
reorganize the International Congress of 
Publishers. It will be remembered that 
the Congress had its last session at Buda- 
pest in 1913. ‘Then the International re- 
lations, having been interrupted by the 
war, a certain number of neutral coun- 
tries organized themselves into a provision- 
al committee and took charge of the 
archives and stabilized the administering 
of funds. ‘There was a question in the 
October meeting of giving the Congress 
a normal life and a ruling adapted to the 
new conditions. Delegates were sent to 
Berne by the publishing associations of 
the following countries: Germany, Den- 
mark, Spain, France, Great Britain, Italy. 
Holland, Poland, Switzerland and Sweden. 
Belgium, Hungary and Norway were not 
represented but made known in advance 
that they would accept the decisions that 
would be made. 

After an opening speech by Mr. Oster- 
tag and a summary made by Ove Tryde 
in the name of the provisional committee, 
the meeting took up the question of a new 
ruling, taking as the basis of its study 
a text presented by Louis Hachette in the 
name of the Syndicat des Editeurs and the 
Cercle de la Librairie. —Two meetings were 
necessary to discuss the question. The pro- 
posed project, modified very slightly in 
some of its articles, was adopted unani- 
mously. Also unanimously the Bureau of 
the International Commission was formed 
as follows: President, M. Ove Tryde 
(Denmark), Vice Presidents, Louis Hach- 
ette (France), Dr. Hauff (Germany), 
and Stanley Unwin (England). Bailly- 
Bailliére (Spain) and Ciarlantini (Italy) 
will assist the President and the Vice Pres- 
idents of the International Commission as 
members of the Executive Committee. 

From now on studies are to be under- 
taken in view of holding a session of In- 
ternational Congress at Paris in the spring 
of 1931. Finally, it pleases us greatly to 
recount the homage that the reunion ren- 
dered to the former President of the Cercle 
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de la Librairie and of the Syndicat des 
Editeurs, M. Hetzel, who was spontan- 
eously named Honorary President of the 
International Committee, and M. Ranc 
bourg, who presided at the meeting of 
1913, was named honorary member of the 
Executive Committee. 


Wanamaker Book Week 


HE ninth annual Wanamaker Book 

Week which always is celebrated the 

week before the National Book 
Week, opened in the auditorium of the 
New York store Monday with Frederic F. 
Van de Water as chairman for the first day. 
Christopher Morley, who for six or seven 
years has been trying to get one of his own 
poems read but who has never been able 
to get beyond Shakespeare in his allotted 
time, surprised himself and the long-wait- 
ing audience by finding time to read three 
selections from one of his volumes. Kath- 
arine Anthony and David Loth represented 
the biographers; Homer Croy told of his 
adventuresin gathering materialfor “Coney 
Island”; and Capt. Dick Grace discussed 
the fine points of crashing planes for the 
movies which is the subject of his “Squad- 
rons of Death”; Rebecca Kohut told a bit 
of her travels that led to her interest in 
the similarity of people which is the theme 
of her latest volume “As I Knew Them’ ; 
and Clifford Orr with Joseph Gollomb 
presented a look into the inside of murder 
story writing. 

The succeeding days of the program car- 
ried equally interesting groups of authors 
for each afternoon. The chairmen of the 
various days were: John Farrar, author 
and publisher, Harry Hansen of the New 
York World, Mary Rennels of the New’ 
York Evening Telegram, Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth, author and musician, and John 
Martin, author and editor. 


Authors’ Guild Elects Officers 
HE Authors’ Guild, which is the 


writers’ section of the Authors’ 
League of America, has had its 
annual meeting and elected officers. The 
new president is James Hopper, author 0! 
“What Happened in the Night and Other 
Stories.” 
The vice presidents: Wadsworth Camp, 
William G. Shepherd and Booth Tark- 
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ington. Luise Sillcox was reelected sec- 
retary-treasurer. At the meeting there 
was a special report an authors’ incomes 
from book clubs, and a great deal of dis- 
cussion followed led by the secretary and 
by Chester Crowell. 

New elections to the Council which is 
the governing body of the Authors’ Guild 
included, Herbert Asbury, Chester 
Crowell, Nunnally Johnson, Fanny Heas- 
lip Lea, Mary Margaret McBride, Ed- 
mund Pearson, Louise Saunders Perkins, 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, F. F. Van de 
Water, Margaret Widdemer, Thyra Sam- 
ter Winslow. 

At the same time the following members 
were elected to the Council of the larger 
organization, The Authors’ League of 
America: George Barr Baker, Ellis 
Parker Butler, Wadsworth Camp, Inez 
Haynes Irwin, Will Irwin, Alice Duer 
Miller, Juliet Wilbor ‘Tompkins, Wm. G. 
Shepherd, Roger Whitman. 


The Opening of Trefoile House 


HE new extension of Foyle Brothers 

famous bookshop in Manette St., Lon- 
don was opened on October 7th, with 
elaborate ceremonies over which presided 
the Lord Mayor, Sir Kynaston Studd. Be- 
tween four and five hundred persons were 
present, including many well-known in the 
literary world, publishers and booksellers 
being well represented. The ceremonies 
took place in Foyle Brothers new lecture 


hall. 


Among the speakers was Sir Godfrey 
Collins, M. P., representing the publishers, 
who expressed his belief that the produc- 
tion and sale of books was only in its 
infancy, and that he looked forward in the 
next twenty years to a large increase in 
the sale of books, having regard to the 
numbers of potential buyers turned out by 
the schools every year. 

[t is claimed that Foyle’s bookshop is 
now the largest in the world, and consists 
of six floors, with two lifts. It is fitted 


with the latest appliances, including steel 
shelving, which is a decided improvement 
on wood shelving. ‘The total floor area 
iS Over 30,000 square feet, and accommo- 
dation for nearly 2,000,000 volumes is 
Provided. 











For Children’s Book Displays 


66D AND & McNALLY, who have al- 

ways offered valuable assistance to 
booksellers in decorating their children’s 
departments, have this year issued a big 
mounted poster in brilliant colors taken 
from the cover of their “Real Picture 
Book.” The poster has been reproduced 
by a special oil process in fifteen colors, 
and makes a good background for any win- 
dow or table display. 


Customers Who Bargain 


THE customer who attempts to haggle 

over prices is perhaps the most irritat- 
ing bane of the second-hand booktrade. 
Some booksellers put the proportion of bar- 
gainers is high as ninety percent. This de- 
partment knows of no reputable (or even 
disreputable) bookseller in whose precincts 
the haggler has the slightest chance of suc- 
cess. 

Yet the practice goes merrily on, 
owing its lease of life, in all probability, 
to the willingness of some dealers of sec- 
ond-hand wares (who are not booksellers 
in spite of the fact that they have a pile 
of mouldy volumes tucked away behind 
a fine old twentieth-century gumwood bed- 
stead) to meet the customer half way or 
even better. 
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REESE is to be the guest of honor 

at the New York Public Library’s 
celebration of Book Week next Monday 
afternoon. Miss Reese will speak on 
poetry in childhood and will read from 
her own poems. Miss Reese’s “A Vic- 
torian Village,” published this fall by Far- 
rar and Rinehart, is a book of reminiscence 
which includes the memory of the funeral 
procession of Lincoln moving somberly 
through the principal streets of Balti- 
more. % % 


Judge Henry A. Shute, author of “The 
Real Diary of a Real Boy,” also remem- 
bers the death of Lincoln, he told us re- 
cently. The death march played in the 
streets of Exeter made such a vivid im- 
pression upon him that he got himself a 
clarinet to reproduce the melancholy effect. 
Nowadays the judge likes to turn on the 
radio and accompany the band, especially 
when marches are played. The judge said 
he had played with some of the best 
orchestras. Recently he thought two 
bands at once were on the air ahd pro- 
tested vividly until he found he was being 
serenaded by the Exeter village band. The 
judge had a new book this fall, “Plupy, 
the Wirst Yet” published by Dor- 
rance, & % & 


We have a cheerful postcard from Ro- 
bert deGraff of the Star Dollar Books 
organization. He is enjoying Paris. All 
good bookmen do. ‘The card, of course, 
pictures the bookstalls along the Seine. All 
postcards from Paris do. When will some 
one start some bookstalls in New York 
along the Bryant Park fence as we have 
been suggesting for some time? # % & 


George S. Harrap of Sydney, Australia, 
hopes to arrive in New York via the 
“Homeric,” on or about November 27th. 
Mr. Harrap writes that he is trusting that 
any publishers having important books of 
interest to his market will offer them to 
him, & % % 


At the Elizabethian Club at Yale, which 


we visited this week with Carl Purington 
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In and Out of the Corner Office 


IZETTE WOODWORTH Rollins, printer to the University, we 





heard the story of a prep school boy who 
was spreading himself in a college en- 
trance examination in the subject of 
American poets of today. He had re- 
membered some newspaper reference to the 
fact that Robert Frost had been invited to 
become a resident poet at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. “Robert Frost”, 
he wrote, “has received a lucrative offer 
from Illinois University on condition that 
he will live at Martha’s Vineyard.” 


Another school boy story we heard re- 
cently was depressing. ‘The story seemed 
unbelievable but was guaranteed to be 
true. A boy was expelled from one of the 
famous American preparatory schools not so 
long ago because he gave a large part of his 
time to outside reading. It was argued 
that his scholastic record was excellent, 
but the headmaster was inflexible. If the 
boy were loyal to the school, he said, he 
would work to make his record per- 
fect instead of spending his time on read- 
ing books for amusement; besides, he lent 
the books to other boys, whose academic 
record was not so good as his own. # & & 


The Dial Press gave a tea Thursday, 
November 7 for Daisy Fellowes, author of 
“Cats in the Isle of Man” and often said 
to be “the best dressed woman in Europe.” 
She looked as lovely as we'd been led to 
believe she would. Among the guests was 
Lloyd Osbourne, the step-son of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. %& % & 


Mrs. John Macrae gave a tea on Tues- 
day at Sherry’s for Mr. and Mrs. John 
Vassos, illustrator and author of “Con- 
tempo.” Mr. Vassos’ most interesting 
paintings from “Contempo” and “The 
Harlot’s House” were exhibited. He ex- 
plained his modernistic interpretations to 
many listeners. In view of the prize re- 
cently awarded to a picture hung upside 
down, Mr. Vassos claimed that he was 
much elated to find two of his own paint- 
ings, when he came to the tea, upside 
down. “I have arrived!” he dramatically 


exclaimed. 
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In the Bookmarket 


OAN LOWELL’S latest venture is a 
divorce suit filed against ‘Thompson 
Buchanan. Miss Lowell prefers to 
“lead the life of her dreams” on her se- 
cluded farm on the western shore of the 
Delaware, three miles south of New Hope, 
Pa, in company 
with her father, 
Captain Victor Luz- 
zarevich, now re- 
tired from _ the 
sea, OF OF 
Former Governor 
Alfred E. Smith has 
paid for a printing 
of his autobiography 
“Up to Now” in 
Braille. Mr. Smith’s 
sift will provide for 
twenty copies of the 
book, which in 
Braille will require 
four volumes of 180 
pages each. The gift 
was made in mem- 
ory of his mother, 
Catherine Maulve- 
hill Smith. #* 2 & 
Ralph Connor 
(Dr. Charles Gor- 
don) author of 
“The Sky Pilot” 
and “The Runner,” 
a romance of the 
War of 1812, just 
publisred by Doubleday, Doran, got his 
pen name because he wrote a Christmas 
story about the Selkirk Mountain lumber- 
men which was so vigorous in action and 
so vivid in language for a minister that an 
editor suggested that he adopt a pen name. 
Dr. Gordon telegraphed back ‘“Cannor,” 
made of the first letters of Canadian and 
Northwest. The name was too mythical 
for theeditor who changed it to Connor, 
and added the prefix Ralph. * 2 
The life of England’s greatest criminal 
lawyer, counsel for the defense Sir Ed- 
ward Marshall Hall appeared through 
Macmillan on November 12th, under the 





Dr. Charles Gordon (Ralph Connor) 
famous for “The Sky Pilot’ and more 
recently “The Runner” 


title “For the Defense; The Life of Sir 
Edward Marshall Hall,” by Edward Mar- 
joribanks. se 

Gertrude Atherton whose third his- 
torical novel, “Dido,” was published on 
November 2, by Horace Liveright, has 
declared herself in 
revolt against “the 
American Scene,” 
lost to all interest 
incontemporary life. 
She hopes from now 
on to write noth- 


ing but historical 
novels, *& #% & 
“The Money 


Game” by Norman 
Angell, Dutton, is 
a visual demonstra- 
tion of finance, of 
how economics 
should be “played.” 
In America, it is a 
game played by 
Walter Lippmann 
on house-parties. In 
England it has be- 
come something of a 
craze. Respectable 
members of the 
House of Commons 
play it despite the 
fact that the Serge- 
ant - at - Arms has 
long ruled that 
cards must not be played in the Houses of 
Parliament. #& #% & 

Richard Aldington, author of “Death 
of a Hero,” Covici, Friede, in the last six 
weeks has been suffering from the not un- 
common fate of fame. He has received 
three proposals of marrige; an offer to go 
into the movies; has been claimed as a long 
lost husband by a 50 year old woman; won 
a sonnet contest held at Ernest Heming- 
way’s home in Paris; was recognized by a 
German soldier whose life he had saved 
during the war and has had his picture in 
more than 200 newspapers in the United 
States. 
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Obituary Notes 


DR. FRANKLIN L. RILEY 


Dr. FRANKLIN L. RILEY, author and 
for fifteen years head of the department 
of history at Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, died at Lexington, Va., November 
10 at the age of 61. He was born at 
Hebron, Mass., and a graduate of Johns 
Hopkins University. His historical writ- 
ings dealt mainly with the political history 
of New England and the states of the 
lower Mississippi valley. He was also au- 
thor of “Our Republic: .A Grammar 
School History of the United States.” 


W. H. PICKERING SR. 


WituiaM H. PIcKeErRInc 8r., bookseller, 
died at the St. Rose Hospital in New 
York, October 11, at the age of 64. For 
more than a quarter of a century his book- 
shop in Willow Lane, Roslyn, L. I., had 
been the haunt of booklovers, authors and 
artists. He was also a collector of rare 
antiques and historical treasures. Picker- 
ing was born in England and came to 
America more than forty years ago. He 
first settled in Texas, but worked his way 
hack to the East where he became a book- 
seller. 


GRAHAM BALFOUR 


Sir GRAHAM BALFouR, an authority on 
English education and author of a life of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, died at Oxford 
on Oct. 26th, at the age of 70. Sir 
Graham was a cousin of Stevenson and 
was his authorized biographer. Sir Bal- 
four was the only child of the late Surgeon 
General T. Balfour, President of the 
Royal Statistical Society. He was edu- 
cated at Marlborough School and at Wor- 
cester College, Oxford, where he took 
high honors in classics. In 1917-18 he 
was a member of the reconstruction com- 
mittee on adult education, and during the 
next year was director of education for 
the lines of communication in France. He 
was the author of “Educational Systems 
in Great Britain and Ireland.” 


Change in Price 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


William Cullen Bryant, “The Poetical Works,” 
Rosyln Ed. from $3.50 to $4.00. 
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Business Notes 


Miami.—The Book and Bridge Shop, 
John Winthrop Procter, 29 S. E. First 
Avenue, opened with general stock, fine 
editions, old and rare books and a circulat- 
ing library. 


Newton, Mass.—Elizabeth Hett has 
closed her shops in Somerville, Mass., and 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine, and opened the 
Bookshop, 343 Washington Street. 


New York City.—James P. Silo, auc- 
tioneer, 40 East 45th Street, in connec- 
tion with his present business at that ad- 
dress, has opened a department for the 
sale of books, manuscripts, autographs, 
prints and other literary property. The 
department will be under the manage- 
ment of Edwin H. Wendell. The first 
auction sale of books will be held early 
in December. 


New Yorx.—H. A. Levinson, formerly 
with Putnams and with Marks, is now 
located at 11 West 42nd St. where he is 
specializing in rare books and modern first 
editions. Catalogues along these lines are 
desired from both American and English 
dealers. 


Oswece, New YorK.—The Raven, 117 
W. Bridge Street, under Rose V. Bell is 
selling general stock and operating a cir- 
culating library. 


ROCHESTER, Minn.—Mabel A. Nelson 
is taking over the direction of the book 
department of H. S. Adams Book and Art 
Shop. 


St. PeTerspurGc, Fra—The Frigate 
Book Shop, M. B. McClellan has moved 
from East 103 First Avenue, to 22 Taylor 
Arcade, First Avenue at Fitch Street, 
North. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON.—Harry Hart- 
man has moved from 1332 Sixth Avenue 
to 1313 Fifth Avenue. 


VicksBurG, Miss.—Ernest §. Fried has 
opened the Vicksburg Book Store, having 
taken over the business of Clarke and 
Company. 

WarteERLoo, Ilowa.—The Frigate Book- 
shop, Della Frances Northey, 508 Com- 
mercial Street, is moving to the balcony 
of Jas. Black Dry Goods Company, 20! 
East 4th Street. 
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Dutton’s Limited Editions 


is becoming each year a more impor- 

tant consideration with publishers 
of trade books. This last year, E. 
P, Dutton & Company has begun the 
publication of well-known, current books 
in carefully design- 
ed formats and at- 
tractive types; books 
vood to look upon 
and yet not so ex- 
pensive or as pre- 
cious as those which 
come from the pri- 
vate presses. 

Under the direc- 
tion of John Mac- 
rac, Jf, 
Vance, and Mar- 
ion B. Cothren, 
Dutton’s limited 
edition activities 
have expanded from 
the publication of 
two volumes in the 
autumn of 1928,— 
A. A. Milne’s “The 
House at Pooh Cor- 
ner’ and William 
Blake’s ““The Mar- 


T HE publishing of handsome editions 


M. Dent and Sons,—to an important list 
of twelve titles for the autumn of 1929. 

Two of these books were prepared in 
collaboration with Dent, and one of them 
is a Blake work, ‘“The Book of Urizen,” a 
facsimile of an original copy of the work 
printed and illuminated by Blake in 1794. 
The copy from which it was made is one 
of seven existing, and one of two which 
contain the full 28 original plates. “Aesop’s 
Fables,” with etchings after Marcus 
Gheeraerts, is the second Dutton-Dent 
title, and contains twenty-four of the 
fables, 

Perhaps one of the most striking books 
on the list is the lately come into promi- 
nence “Contempo” by John and Ruth 
Vassos. It is printed’ on all rag paper, with 





A Vassos design for Oscar Wilde's 
Harlot’s House.” 


riage of Heaven 

and Hell,” this lat- “The 

ter done in con- 

junction with the English firm of J. 


silver endpapers stamped with a special de- 
sign in silver leaf, and the binding is in 
silver cloth stamped in black. A pleasing 
combination of types has been effected by 
the use of Franklin Gothic for the text 
headings, and of Bodoni for the text itself. 

An exotic note is 
struck by Ted 
Shawn’s “Gods 
Who Dance,” a 
narrative of the trip 
taken by Shawn, 
Ruth St. Denis anu 
the Denishawn dan- 
cers through the 
Orient. The book 
is bound in a pat- 
terned fabric which 
was given to Shawn 
by an Indian ruler. 

A second note of 
far-off and strange- 
ly remote things 
comes with “The 
Golden Octopus,” 
legends of the South 
Sea by Viscount 
Hastings, printed on 
a heavy, all rag, 
deckle edged paper 
from France, in 
half-binding with 
Java Art Batik 
paper. The book is the third on the list 
done in conjunction with an English firm, 
(Nash and Grayson). 

There are two children’s books on the 
list, Andersen’s “The Snow Queen” and 
Milne’s “Christopher Robin Story Book.” 
“The Snow Queen” has a unique color 
scheme in two colors only, red and black, 
these two pigments being combined in 
Katherine Beverly and Elizabeth Ellen- 
der’s illustrations in an ingenious fashion. 
Also, in this book a successful experiment 
in type adaptation has been accomplished. 
The text has been set in Masterman type 
used, as a rule, for advertising purposes. 
Oscar Wilde’s “The Harlot’s House,, 
with illustrations by John Vassos, set in 
Granjon, appears with a Vassos design as 
a siding and specially designed endpapers. 








Recent Limited Editions 
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A List of Recent Limited Editions, Tabulated Under Publisher and 
Giving Descriptions of the Volume Which Will Aid Followers of This 
Branch of Publishing 


ArGus Books. 

The Collected Tales of Pierre Louys, 
John Austen illustrator, 16 full-page 
drawings, Royal Octavo, 14 point Gara- 
mond, $12.50. Chicago, November. 


South Wind, by Norman Douglas, 2 
volumes, John Austen illustrator, 16 il- 
lustrations, six in color, ten in black and 
white, Royal Octavo, 12 point Gara- 
mond type, $20.00. Chicago, Novem- 
ber. 


THE AURAND PREss. 

Bundling Prohibited, by A. Monroe 
Aurand, Jr., Tall 8 vo., 32 pages 
Cloth, Autographed, 260 copies, $3.00. 
Harrisburg, Pa. October. 


R. R. Bowker COMPANY. 

Private Presses and Their Books, by 
Will Ransom, Illustrated, Octavo, 494 
pages, 1200 copies, $15.00. New York, 
November. 


Covict, FRIEDE. 

Gabriel, by Alexander Pushkin, Max 
Eastman, translator, Rockwell Kent, 
illustrator, 554 x 834, 37 pages, Deep- 
dene type, Vellum bound, 750 copies, 
$10.00. New York, November. 


THE DERRYDALE PRESS, 

Feathered Game From a Sporting 
Journal, by Eugene V. Connett, [llus- 
trator Edgar Burke, M. D., 10 color 
plates, 7%4 x 10, Fancy Boards, *483 
copies on fine Rag paper, $25.00, New 
York. November. 

*Also a large paper edition of 775 
plate autographed by author and artist: 
43 copies at $60.00 each. 


Let’s Ride To Hounds, by Anole 
Hunter, illustrator, Edward King, in 
offset lithography, 6% x 9%, red 
cloth binding, *850 copies on Rag paper, 
$7.50, New York. November. 

*Also a large paper edition of 775 


numbered copies, special binding. $20 
each. 


DovuBLeDAY, DoraNANDCoMPANY, Inc, 
The Chace, by William Somervile, 
Reproductions of 18 woodcuts by 
Thomas Bewick, Richard W. Ellis de- 
signer, 375 copies, $20.00. Garden 
City, November. 

The Pine Furniture of Early New 
England, by Russel H. Kettell, Illustra- 
tions 229 reproductions of photographs 
and 55 plates of construction detail, 990 
— $35.00. Garden City, Novem- 

r. 


Good Medicine, The Illustrated Let- 
ters of Charles M. Russell Foreword 
by Will Rogers, Drawings reproduced 
from the originals, 134 copies, each with 
an original drawing or signature of the 
artist. $110 to $150. Garden City. 
November. 


The Book of the Long Bow, by Dr. 
Robert P. Elmer and Charles Allen 
Smart, 450 copies, $12.00. Garden 
City, November. 


E. P. Dutron & Co. 

The Snow Queen, by Hans Christian 
Andersen, Katherine Beverly and Eliza- 
beth Ellender, illustrators, Drawings in 
black, white and red, 6%4 x 9, Master- 
man type, De luxe binding with hand- 
made paper sidings, 200 copies on all 
rag paper, signed by both artists, $10.00. 
New York, November. 


The Harlot’s House, by Oscar Wilde, 
John Vassos illustrator, 734 x 10%, in 
half binding of real Morocco leather, 
200 copies on rag paper, $10.00. New 
York, November. 


Aesop’s Fabies, Sir Roger L’Estrange, 
Knight translator, Illustrations after the 
etchings of Marcus Gheeraerts the elder, 
71%4 x 10, Plum colored vellum cloth, 
1,000 copies, $3.00. New York, No- 
vember. 
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From “Polo: Six Dry Point Impressions of a Chukker,’ by Carton Moorepark 


The Wall of Weeping by Edmond 
Fleg, Humbert Wolfe translator, 6% 
x 10, Black vellum, 250 copies on India 
handmade, deckle edged paper, $12.00. 
New York, November. 


Gods Who Dance, by Ted Shawn, 
100 illustrations from photographs, 614 
x 934, Imported Japanese Sarong, 
leather back, 200 copies signed by au- 
thor on India paper, $15.00. New 
York, November. 


The Natural History of Selborne, by 
Gilbert White, E. M. Nicholson, editor, 
Eric Daglish, F.Z.S., illustrator, 16 
wood engravings, 2 portraits of author, 
map, extra plate signed by artist, 
Quarter vellum, 40 copies on handmade 
paper, $40.00. New York, November. 


By Way of Introduction, by A. A. 
Milne, 6 x 9, in half of leather and 
cloth, 187 copies signed by author, 
$15.00, New York, November. 





Christopher Robin Story Book, by 
A. A. Milne, Ernest Shepard illustrator, 
74%, x 9, Half binding, 300 copies 
signed by author and illustrator on spe- 
cial vellum finished, deckle edged paper, 
$15.00. New York, November. 


Alice in Wonderland, by Lewis Car- 
roll, Willy Pogany illustrator, 6 x 9, in 
half binding with handmade paper from 
Germany, 200 copies on all rag, deckle 
edged paper, $12.50. New York, No- 
vember. 


The Golden Octopus: Legends of the 
South Seas, by Viscount Hastings, 
Blamire Young illustrator, Frontispiece 
and 11 full color illustrations, 7% x 10, 
in half binding with Java Art Batik 
paper, 100 copies on deckle edged im- 
ported paper, $6.00. New York, No- 
vember. 


Contempo, by Ruth Vassos, John Vas- 
sos illustrator, 9 x 12, Silver cloth, 167 
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copies on all rag paper signed by author 
and illustrator, $25.00. New York, No- 
vember. 


The Book of Urizen by William 
Blake, Facsimile reproduction of a copy 
of original manuscript, 7% x 956, Red 
cloth stamped in gold, Rag paper, 400 
copies, $8.00. New York, November. 


THE ELF PUBLISHERS. 


The Piazza Tales, by Herman Mel- 
ville, Benj. Greenstein illustrator, 6 
drawings, one in color, Plimpton Press 
designer, Octavo, New Granjon type, 
Sheepskin Parchment, 700 copies on 
Charcoal paper, $12.00. New York, 
September. 


HIMEBAUGH AND Browne ( Maurice In- 

man Inc. Distributor), The Works 
of Charles Dickens, 40 vols., 600 illus- 
trations, by Cruikshank, Leech, H. K. 
Browne and others, Identical with the 
National Edition, Buckram: . Tooled 
Backs, 150 sets on Deckle edged, hand 
made paper, $240.00 per set, New 
York. November. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF. 


Hanna, by Thomas Beer, 240 copies 
on large paper signed by the author, 
$15.00. New York, November. 


THE LimiTep EpiTions Cius (William 


Edwin Rudge), Leaves of Grass by 
Walt Whitman, Introduction by Caro- 
lyn Wells, Facsimile page of the Whit- 
man manuscripts, a portrait of Whit- 
man, 8 x 11%, 160 pages, Estienne 
type, Linen binding, Vidalon paper, 
1500 copies. $10, New York. Novem- 
ber. 


WaLzter V. McKez, Inc. 

(Douglas Cleverdon) Selected En- 
gravings of Eric Gill, Engravings on 
wood and metal, 13% x 10, 152 pages, 
Black baloon linen with gold stamping, 
*rocopies on Japanese Vellum signed 
by Eric Gill, containing an extra set of 
the engravings and proofs of the self- 
portrait in first, second, third and final 
states. Plates 83, 89, 90, 94, 96 and 
103 are hand coloured by Eric Gill— 
$275.00 a copy. *80 copies on Batchelor 
handmade paper, numbered 1 to 80 and 
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signed by Eric Gill, each containing an 
extra set of the engravings, $75.00 a 
copy. *400 copies on paper specially 
manufactured for the edition numbered 
81 to 480, $40.00 a copy. New York. 
September. 


*¥Z of these quantities are for the 
U. S. The other % for Great Britain, 


HoUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY. 


American Wax Portraits, by Ethel 
Stanwood Bolton, reproductions of wax 
portraits, 648 x 9, 68 pages, Cloth, 
gold-stamped emblem, 500 copies, $6.00. 
Boston, November. 


JoHN Henry NAsH. 


Cornelius Cole: Californian Pioneer 
and United States Senator, by Catherine 
Coffin Phillips, Illustrations rare photo- 
graphs, prints, and one frontispiece etch- 
ing, 375 pages, Bulmer type, Imported 
marbled balloon cloth binding, 1000 
copies on imported moulded paper, 
$15.00. San Francisco, November. 


OxFrorp UNIVERSITY PREss. 


Woodcuts of the Fifteenth Century 
in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
Author-Editor, Campbell Dodgson, II- 
lustrations wood-cuts reproduced in col- 
lotype, 1114 x 1514, 36 pages, Boards, 
cloth back, 200 copies, $25.00. Oxford, 
England, October, 1929. 


A Vision of the Mermaids by Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, 1234 x 8%, 3 page 
collotype facsimile, Hand blocked paper 
and quarter cloth, 250 copies, $7.50. 
London, November, 1929. 


RanpvoM House. (Bremer Presse) 


Emerson’s Essays on Nature, Small 
Folio, Large Roman type, 250 copies, 
$25.00. New York, November. 


Candide, by Voltaire, Rockwell Kent 
illustrator, Garamond type, 5000 copies, 
$5.00. New York, November. 


RIMINGTON AND Hooper (Doubleday, 


Doran, distributor. ) 

Punch and Judy, Dialogue and his- 
tory of play by J. P. Collier, Foreword 
by Tony Sarg, Illustrations by George 
Cruikshank, D. B. Updike: The Merry- 
mount Press designer, 376 copies, $15.00. 
New York, October. 
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Voyages and Discoveries of the Com- 
panions of Christopher Columbus, by 
Washington Irving, Foreword by Van 
Wyck Brooks, Illustrator, Edward A. 
Wilson, designer, William Kittredge, 
374 copies, $20. New York. November. 


WiLtIAM Epwin RvupDGE. 

“Bridges: A Study in their Art, 
Science, and Evolution,” by Charles S. 
Whitney, Photographs and Drawings of 
Old and New Bridges. Linotype Gran- 
jon type, 2000 copies on Deco Mat paper, 
$20.00, New York. November. 


WILLIAM Epwin RUDGE. 

Polo: Six Drypoint Impressions of a 
Chukker, by Carton Moorepark, An 
apropos by Christian Brinton, Port 
folio, 15% x 20%4, 100 copies signed 
by artists, plates destroyed, $100. New 
York, November. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
Works of Sir James Barrie, the Peter 
Pan Edition, 14 volumes, Linen backs 
with Italian handmade paper sides, 
3 sets signed by author at $350; 870 
sets signed by publishers, $140; on laid 
paper. New York, November. 


A Farewell to Arms, by Ernest Hem- 
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ingway, 6 x 944, 365 pages, 11 on 12, 
No. 1 Old Style Linotype, Parchment 
back, handmade paper sides, 500 copies 
signed by the author, $10.00. New 
York, October. 


Oliver Cromwell Bibliography 
Contains Over Thirty-five 
Hundred Items 


[X an annotated “Bibliography” of over 

thirty-five hundred items of the “printed 
materials relating to Oliver Cromwell” 
and over eight hundred of portraits, busts 
and satirical prints, Wilbur Cortez Abbott 
has provided librarians and scholars with an 
invaluable tool. A thorough index makes the 
volume the more useful. In his preface Dr. 
Abbott points out that this is an appropri- 
ate time to issue such a work, as the stream 
of Cromwellian literature which took rise 
in the seventeenth century and grew to such 
huge proportions, dwindled somewhat in 
the eighteenth and swelled again so greatly 
in the nineteenth century, has shrunk so 
much in the last few years that it is perhaps 
fair to assume that the great bulk of that 
literature has disappeared. The volume 
was published by the Harvard University 
Press in October. 


The Auction Season of 1928-1929 


, \NHE auction season of 1928-1929, 


desined to be an outstanding year 

in bibliographical annals, opened 
early in October and ended in June. It 
was evident from the beginning that it 
would be an unusual year. The early 
announcement of the forthcoming Kern 
sale in January settled that. But no one 
could have expected the remarkable rec- 
ord which it made and the far reaching 
influence that resulted. 

The business of the previous season for 
the four houses, Anderson Galleries, Amer- 
ican Art Association, both of this city, 
Charles F. Heartman of Metuchen, N. J., 
and Stan. V. Henkels of Philadelphia, 
amounted to about $2,000,000. The val- 
ume of business last season about doubled 


this figure, making it, we believe, the rec- 
ord year for American book sales. 
Throughout the season, sales were re- 
markably successful, and more new high 
records were made than in any previous 
year on either side of the Atlantic, and 
many of these records were so extraor- 
dinary that they astonished the world. The 
customary habit of careful appraisals was, 
in a large degree, disregarded, and col- 
lectors and dealers went after rarities with 
a rash determination never shown before. 
The result was promptly to raise prices 
wherever rare English books are sold. 


At the Anderson Galleries 


The event of the year at the Anderson 
Galleries was the sale of the Jerome Kern 
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collection, which took place in ten sessions 
on January 7 to 10 and 21 to 24 inclu- 
sive, and brought $1,729,462.50. The fa- 
mous Hoe library, sold in two seasons, in 
IQII and 1912, required seventy-nine ses- 
sions to disperse, and brought $1,932,056.- 
60. The average per session in the Hoe 
sale was $24,456.20; in the Kern sale, 
$172,946.25. The average -price of the 
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Those lonely realms bright garden-isles begem, 
With lightsome clouds aad shining seas between, 
And fertile vallics, resonant’with bliss, 
Whilst green woods overcanopy the wave, 
Which like a toil-worn labourer leaps to shore, 
To meet the kisses of the flowrets there. 
$4: 8 
All things are recreated, and the flame & 
Of consenianeous love inspires all life : 
| The fertile bosom of the earth gives suck 
‘ To myriads, who still grow beneath her care, 
Rewarding her with their pure perfectness : 
The balmy breathings of the wind inhale 
Her virtues, and diffuse them all abroad : 
Health floats amid the gentle atmosphere, 
Glows in the fruits, and mantles on the stream : 
No storms deform the beaming brow of heaven, 
Nor scatter in the freshness of its pride 


The foliage of the cagmayapdamt trees ; 


But fruits are ever ripe, flowers ever fair, 


wlecaynig 


' And autumn proudly bears her matron grace, 
Kindling a flush on : fair cheek of spring, 
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Facsimile of page of ‘ ‘Queen Mab,” teeta in the Buxton Forman Sale in 1920 
for $6,000 and resold in the Kern sale for $68,000. This was Shelley’s own copy, 
with his notes and corrections, lacking title, dedication, and imprint 


14,588 items in the Hoe sale was $125.58; 
that of the 1,482 items in the Kern sale, 
$1,166.96. “The highest priced Hoe item 
was the magnificent illuminated vellum 
copy of the Gutenberg Bible, the first book 
printed from movable type, which brought 
$50,000; the highest priced Kern item was 
Shelley’s own copy, with author’s changes, 


of the first edition of “Queen Mab,” 
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| Fine Editions for the Christmas Trade 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS : NEW YORK 


From The Rudge Press 


THE TESTAMENT OF BEAUTY 
by Robert Bridges 


An edition of 250 copies of the Poet Laureate’s great philosophical 
work, to be published on December fifth. $25.00. 

England’s similar de luxe edition was sold out in a day and a half. A 
week after publication 3750 copies of the regular edition had been sold. 


DOUGLAS COCKERELL BINDINGS 
A New Note in Bookbinding 


Tue Oxrorp Book or ENGLISH VERSE, Sterne’s SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
(Introduction by Virginia Woolf), SHAKESPEARE (one volume edition), 
Keats’s PoeMs, and other titles bound in hand-made marble papers, 
exquisitely tooled leather and vellum bindings. Each book bears the 
design of a master craftsman. $5.00 to $12.00. 


TUDOR AND STUART LIBRARY 
of 
Elizabethan Manuscripts and Books 


Christopher Morley says: “The kind of Christmas presents that would 
more than astonish booklovers of the true complexion are these 
beautiful limited reprints of famous old books: Reticio Mepicr, Tur- 
bervile’s Booke oF HuNTING, Peacham’s CoMPLEAT GENTLEMAN (1634), 
and a score of others.” $1.50 to $6.00. 


TYPE FACSIMILE REPRINTS 


Editions from the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. Limited to 
from 500 to 700 copies. Printed at the Clarendon Press in Caslon 
and Fell types on rag paper. Titles include: Pope’s Duncrap, ($2.25) ; 
Dryden’s MACFLECKNoE (from the only uncut copy of the rare original, 
($1.50) ; Johnson’s THe VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES, ($2.00). 


WOODCUTS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
Selected by Campbell Dodgson, Keeper of Prints in the British Museum 


The only description and reproduction of 39 unique woodcuts from 
the important Ashmolean Collection. $25.00 


THE SPANISH LADIE 
and Two Other Stories from Cervantes 
Three rollicking tales of Spain’s “Golden Century” by the immortal Cervantes, 


translated with Elizabethan zest, gusto, and exuberance by a great master of 
his craft. Newly illustrated by Douglas Percy Bliss. $7.50 
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which fetched $60,000. In considering 
these comparisons it should be remembered 
that the Hoe library held the world rec- 
ord for more than a decade as the most 
valuable collection ever sold at auction, 
and that the sale influenced the value of 
books profoundly all over the world. 
The character of the two collections 
was radically different. The Hoe library 
included a wide range of the world’s 
greatest books from the dawn of printing 
to our own times, many in the finest bind- 
ings of master binders of the nineteenth 
century. The Kern library was composed 
largely of eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tury first editions of American and English 
authors, many with association interest, 
presentation copies, and fine author’s let- 
ters and manuscripts. The Hoe items 
that brought $10,000 or more were the 
following: Juliana Berners’s “The Book 
of Saint Albans,” printed by Caxton in 
1486, which brought $12,000; an illumi- 
nated vellum copy of the Gutenberg Bible, 
1450-55, $50,000; “Helyas, Knight of the 
Swanne,” the only known copy of this re- 
markable production of the Wynkyn de 
Worde Press, printed in 1512, $21,000; 
Mallory’s “Le Morte D’Arthur,” printed 
by Caxton in 1485, $42,800; a fifteenth 
century manuscript, “Hore Beate Mar- 
le Virginis Ad Usum Sarum, cum Kalen- 
dario,” known as the Pembroke Book of 
Hours, $33,000; a fifteenth century manu- 
script, “Hore Beate Marie ad usum 
Romanum cum Calendario,” beautifully 
illuminated, and known as the Anne de 
Beaujeu Book of Hours, $24,000; a fif- 
teenth century manuscript, “Hore Marle 
Virginis ad usum Romanarum, cum Calen- 
dario,’ famous for its association with 
great French collections, $11,650; a six- 
teenth century manuscript, “Hore Beate 
Marle Virginis secundum usum Romane 
Ecclesiz,’’ $11,000; Charles VI’s fourteenth 
century manuscript, “Missale Romanum,” 
$18,900; a fourteenth century manuscript 
known as the Anne de Bretagne Ovid, 
$10,000; the First Folio of Shakespeare, 
1623, $13,000; Henricus de Suso’s “Lor- 
loge de Sapience nouellement imprimee a 
paris,” Paris, 1493, first French edition, 
one of seven copies printed on vellum, 
bound by ‘Trautz-Bauzonnet, $13,500; 
John Winthrop’s “A Declaration of For- 
mer Passages and Proceedings betwixt the 
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English and Narrowgansets,” etc., Cam- 
bridge, 1645, the first book on an histor. 
ical subject printed in English America, 
$10,000; Gutenberg Bible, 1450-55, 
printed on paper, $27, 500; and Gower’s 
“Confessio Amantis,” printed by Caxton 
in 1483, $10,500. This is a formidable 
array of the world’s great and beautiful 
books, covering five centuries, comprising 
Tl mhdeod manuscripts of several coun- 
tries, incunabula, early English literature 
and Americana. 

It will be interesting and instructive to 
see how the high spots of the Kern col- 
lection, measured by the same test, com- 
pare with those of the Hoe collection. 
Here are nineteen items that brought $10,- 
ooo or more: Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing’s “The Battle of Marathon,” 1820, 
with A.L.S. of the poet inserted, $17,500; 
Robert Browning’s “Pauline,” 1833, $16,- 
000; Robert Burns’s “Poems,” 2 vols., Ed- 
inburgh, 1793, presentation copy, $23,500; 
Lord Byron’s manuscript of Cantos XIV 
of “Don Juan,” 49 pp., royal folio, $20,- 
000; Lord Byron’s manuscript of “Marino 
Faliero, Doge of Venice,” 213 pp., folio 
and smaller $27,000; Lewis Carroll’s 
‘“Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” 
1865, $10,000; Daniel Defoe’s “Robinson 
Crusoe,” 3 vols., 1719-19-20, $11,500; 
Charles Dickens’s “Pickwick Papers,” 
1836-37, in parts, the Jupp copy, $28,000; 
same author, “The Strange Gentleman,” 
1837, A.L.S. of author inserted, $10,500; 
same author, manuscript Book of Memor- 
anda, 28 pp., $15,000;Charles Dickens and 
Wilkie Collins’s manuscript of “The 
Perils of Certain English Prisoners and 
their Treasures in Women, Children, 
Silver, and Jewels,” 51 pp., by the former 
and 39 pp., by the latter, $15,000; Oliver 
Goldsmith’s manuscript of “Vida’s Scac- 
chis or Chess,” 34 pp., small 4to, $27,000; 
Thomas Gray’s “Elegy Wrote in a Coun- 
try Church Yard,” 1751, $12,000; A.L.S. 
of Edgar Allan Poe, 4 pp., 4te, August 9, 
1846, quoting Mrs. Browning’s opinion ot 
“The Raven,” $19,500; Alexander Pope's 
manuscript of the “Essay on Man,” 40 pp., 
4to, $29,000 ; Third Folio of Shakespeare, 
econd issue, 1664, $15,500; Percy Bysshe 
Shelley’s “Queen Mab,” 1813, the poet's 

Lown copy, $68,000; and Laurence Sterne’s 
“Tristram Shandy,” 9 vols., 1760-67, $12, 
500. These are all English items, largely 
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of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
The fifteen Hoe manuscripts and first edi- 
tions brought $308,850; the nineteen 
Kern manuscripts and first editions $377,- 
500. This comparison makes a striking 
demonstration of the interest in the manu- 
scripts, association books and first editions 
of comparatively modern English authors 
in this country. Herein is the chief signifi- 
cance of the memorable season of 1928-29. 

The Kern sale has been called “the sale 
of a thousand editorials,’ on account of its 
wide discussion in the press. No other 
sale ever received such publicity. One 
critic declared that the lesson of the sale 
was the discovery of “a new kind of in- 
vestment.” Another regarded the prices 
realized as a “demonstration of sheer infla- 
tion.” And still another placed the re- 
sponsibility for the high prices upon 
wealthy collectors who took a “peculiar 
pride in the big prices which they delighted 
to pay.” It is not strange that the 
uninitiated onlookers should get reactions 
of this sort. ‘Those who were acquainted 
with the book market and the conditions 
under which this sale was held, however, 
took a different view. They knew that in 
the last decade the number of collectors 
had largely increased and that wealthy col- 
lectors felt a livelier interest than ever be- 
fore. Many had become accustomed to 
paying higher prices than before the war. 
The heavy buyers among the wealthy are 
mostly past middle life, have more money 
than time, simply cannot wait for bargains. 
If J. Pierpont Morgan and Henry E. 
Huntington, both of whom began collect- 
ing late in life, had tried to buy their books 
at prevailing prices; their collections would 
never have been made. ‘The record prices 
of this sale were the natural result of gen- 
eral conditions in this country, conditions 
which prevail in a degree, all over Europe 
as well as in America. 

There were many other important sales 
at the Anderson Galleries, but they had 
little significance compared with the Kern 
sale. Space will not admit of their re- 
view in the usual manner. 


At the American Art Galleries 


There were seventeen sales at the Ameri- 
can Art Galleries which brought $566,- 
640.50. Modern first editions, fine stand- 
ard sets, autographic material, and Amer- 
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icana, when rare and in good condition 
brought good prices, and frequently new 
records were made. 

November 19 and 20 the library of the 
late Judge Harman Yerkes, of Doyles- 
town, Penn., comprising 355 lots brought 
$39,035. An autographed set of Roose- 
velt’s “Works,” 22 vols., Philadelphia, 
1903, sold for $5,100; other standard sets 
of American and English authors in fine 
bindings fetched high prices. On January 
31 fine sets in the library of a theatrical 
man also brought high prices, 140 lots re- 
alizing $36,667.50. A collected series of 
63 volumes of first editions of Bret Harte 
sold for $1,100; a collected set of the first 
editions of Scott’s Waverley Novels, 74 
vols., $1,200; and The Sporting Magazine, 
156 vols., London, 1792-1870, $1,900. 
On January 30 personal relics of Baron 
von Steuben, together with Revolutionary 
papers of William North, aide-de-camp to 
Baron von Steuben, the property of Wil- 
liam M. Austin, comprising 191 lots, re- 
alized 66,720. <A portrait of Baron von 
Steuben painted by Ralph Earle fetched 
$19,000; an A.L.S. of Washington, 3 pp., 
folio, Morristown, May, 13, 1780, to 
James Duane, $2,700; three other lots by 
the same writer to the same person, $2,- 
650, $3,850 and $1,750 respectively. 

On February 5, an important historical 
and literary collection, including Wash- 
ington letters and other rare Americana 
and a notable group of Whitman manv- 
scripts and first editions, the property of 
William W. Cohen of this city, compris- 
ing 630 lots, brought $107,495. A col- 
lected set of autograph material of the 
presidents and their cabinets, down to and 
including President Coolidge, sold for $4,- 
700; Washington letters sold well, a I p., 
letter, written a few weeks before his 
death, November 18, 1799, fetched $3,200. 
One hundred Whitman items, including 
first editions and manuscripts, realized 
$25,361. A fine copy of the “Leaves o! 
Grass,” 1855, first issue of the first edi- 
tion, brought the record price of $3,450. 
On February 11, the library of Mrs. Al- 
bert Solomon, of this city, including 
modern first editions and private and spe- 
cial press books, comprising 357 ots 
brought $27,564.50. A new high record 
was set for the first edition of Thomas 
Hardy’s first book, Desperate Remedies, 
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which sold for $7,800, or $3,000 more 
than the Kern copy. 

There were other sales of similar in- 
terest and importance at which many new 
records were made, but their chief signifi- 
cance was, in most cases, in confirming the 
trend which was so marked in the Kern 
sale. 

London and all America look to New 
York auctions for market values in books. 
But, as in years past, Charles F. Heart- 
man of Metuchen, 'N. J., and Stan V. 
Henkels, of Philadelphia, have held many 
important sales and have given their con- 
signors most efficient and thorough going 
service. 

Mr. Heartman in his Americana sales 
and Mr. Henkels in his autograph sales 
hold high rank with collectors in these 
fields, and their sales, last season, main- 
tained this well-earned reputation. 

But, after all has been said, the chief 
significance of the season of 1928-29 is 
found in the Kern sale. In many respects 


and from many different angles it fur- 
nishes the most remarkable record of any 
collection ever sold at auction. 
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Hundreds of letters and documents of Presidents of the United States and Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence to choose from. 
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No. 56, (now available) Autograph Letters, Manuscripts and His- 
torical Documents, a varied selection of fine literary and historical material, American and 
foreign; No. 57, Lincolniana, a remarkable collection of letters by and relating to Abraham 
Lincoln; No. 58, Autographs of Celebrities, an extraordinary collection of nearly one thousand 
autograph letters, manuscripts and documents, literary and historical, American and foreign, 
covering a wide field and at moderate prices; No. 59, Autograph Letters, Manuscripts and 
Historical Documents, comprising a selected group of autographs of outstanding literary 
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Oxford to Publish ‘“The Testa- 
ment of Beauty”’ 


"T HE Oxford University Press, New 
York, will publish on December 5th 

“The Testament of Beauty” by Robert 

Bridges, Poet Laureate of England. 


“It is the accumulated wisdom, experi- 
enced scholarship and poetic craftsmanship 
of one of the richest and mellowest spir- 
its of our time,” says the London Times. 
Critics are comparing it with Words- 
worth’s Prelude, Keats’s Endymion, and 
the great work of Lucretius. 

The English de luxe signed edition of 
50 copies was sold out in 8 hours, the lim- 
ited edition in 12 hours, and 3750 copies 
of the ordinary edition were sold in the 
first week after publication. 

A William Edwin Rudge edition of 250 
numbered copies in Estienne type on vida- 
lon hand made paper, bound in quarter 
cloth and Cockerell marble paper will be 
ready December 5th. The ordinary edi- 
tion for the United States will be pub- 
lished about December 20th. 
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Prospects of the 
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Auction Season 





Now Beginning 


OR two years, impending changes 

in ownership and management of 

the two leading auction houses have 
been a matter of concern among dealers 
and collectors. For a generation, or more, 
the American Art Association has served 
the art world with great success, and the 
Anderson Galleries, and the houses that it 
succeeded, has an unbroken record of near- 
ly a century of service in the sale of lit- 
erary property, and one of unparalleled 
efficiency since the days of John Ander- 
son, Jr. 

It is natural that everybody interested 
in the sale of literary property should fa- 
vor the continuation of the American auc- 
tion system as established by Mr. Ander- 
son. To understand this concern, a glance 
at what the traditions of John Anderson, 


a solid footing. 


carefully selected American titles 


Edition Limited to 750 copies. 


Full French Levant 


Note: We have just completed the largest 
leather-faced library cases—300 cases in 3 weeks. 
the craftsmen. No special case too complicated. 
object of literary or association interest. 
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without at least one copy of 
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This book-lovers guide book gives exact bibliographical data on two hundred 
. the basic volumes, old and modern. 
by no means all the good books, or all the important books, but, if all others disappeared, 
these alone would give American literature a permanent, place in world history. 


Sold only in our own bindings. 


Three-Quarters Turkey Morocco 


Trade Discount 40% 


BENNETT BOOK STUDIOS, INC. 
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recorded dealer-order for slip, solander, folding and 


Jr., stand for is worth while. Nearly 
thirty years ago the writer interviewed 
Mr. Anderson on the day of his first sale. 
The notes of that interview are still in 
existence. Mr. Anderson said: ‘We are 
destined to see great interest in this coun- 
try in book collecting and an expansion 
of the rare book trade in consequence. 
America will produce more enthusiastic 
and resourceful collectors than ever seen 
in any age or country before. They will 
need a clearing house for literary prop- 
erty of the highest degree of efficiency and 
reliability. I shall do my utmost to es- 
tablish such an institution, to consider the 
rights of both the consignor and the buy- 
er, and serve them both, for both are nec- 
essary for a successful business. I hope 
to be helpful to the buyer when he is 
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collecting his books, and when the time 
comes and he wants to part with them 
I hope he will feel that I am the man to 
sell them for him. I shall do my utmost to 
get what literary property is worth, and 
| shall resort to no artificial means to 
get more. I propose to conduct a busi- 
ness honest, square and above-board and 
1 believe I shall succeed.” ‘This was not 
the kind of book sale that was being 
held in England at the time, where the 
“knock-out” system frequently prevailed. 
It foreshadowed a broader, more efficient 
service than America had previously 
known. Mr. Anderson’s success is a mat- 
ter of record, and collectors and dealers 
alike are interested in perpetuating his 
policies. 

The announcement, in effect, that the 
sale of art property would be continued 
under the same conditions as conducted 
by the American Art Association, and that 
of literary property as formerly by the 
Anderson Galleries, without change, in two 
independent departments, under one gen- 
eral management and one roof, by the 
American Art Association, Anderson Gal- 
leries, Inc., pleased everybody and won 
complete confidence at once. It was just 
what art and book buyers both wanted. 

The personnel of the new management 
added to this satisfaction. ‘The president 
is R. Milton Mitchell, Jr., trained un- 
der John Anderson, Jr., with thirty years’ 
experience, the right man for the posi- 
tion. Otto Bernet and Hiram H. Parke, 
first and second vice presidents, familiar 
with the traditions of the American Art 
Association, from long service, and W. H. 
Smith, Jr., third vice president, connected 
tor many years with the Anderson Gal- 
leries, were natural and ideal selections. 
No two better auctioneers for the sale of 
literary property could have been selected 
than Anthony N. Bade and Harry E. 
Russell, Jr. They are both young, ex- 
perienced, generally liked, and will con- 
duct book sales with dignity, dispatch 
and to the satisfaction of everybody. This 
is a working organization calculated to 
preserve the best traditions of both the 
American Art Association and the Ander- 
son Galleries. The American Art As- 


sociation, Anderson Galleries, Inc., can 
be depended upon to work most efficiently 
tor a successful season. 
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THE AMERICAN ART ASSOCIA- 

TION, ANDERSON GALLERIES, 
INC, 


The auction season opened on October 
16, and several sales have since been held. 
The last, that of the library of the late 
John C. Williams, of Morristown, N. J., 
one of the most important sales of the 
season, is reported in detail elsewhere in 
this issue. 

On December 16 and 17, the proper- 
ty of Eustace Conway, and other con- 
signors, including autograph letters, manu- 
scripts and rare books, will be sold. In 
many respects this will be one of the most 
interesting sales of the year. The out- 
standing lots include the Ashbourne por- 
trait of Shakespeare; a Second Folio of 
Shakespeare; the Clawson copy of Shake- 
speare’s “Poems;” a manuscript poem by 
Lewis Carroll; a first edition of Haw- 
thorne’s “Fanshawe,” in original boards; 
five autograph letters by Edgar Allan Poe 
and a manuscript by him on William Gil- 
more Simms, said to be unpublished; a 
splendid Keats letter, a Shelley letter, an 
authenticated lock of Keats’s hair, a group 
of Galsworthy rarities including presenta- 
tion copies; a copy of “Gulliver’s Travels” 
with the portrait in the second state; a 
fine copy of Boswell’s “Life of Johnson,” 
with the cancel leaf pasted on the stub 
of the original leaf of the first issue; eighty- 
five letters from Lady Ritchie and her 
daughter relating to the preparation of 
the Centenary Edition of the “Works” of 
her father; autographic material of George 
Bernard Shaw, Lionel Johnson, Ernest 
Dowson, Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
others; a magnificent set of the Kelmscott 
Press books including the Chaucer hand- 
somely bound in pigskin; the original 
manuscript of Washington’s farewell or- 
ders to the armies of the United States, 
read before the remnant of his army at 
Newburgh in November, 1783; a fine 
letter by Washington to Benjamin Lin- 
coln; many relics of Revolutionary inter- 
est; and the rocking chair in which 
Abraham Lincoln sat the night he was as- 
sassinated at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, 
April 14, 1865. 

There will be other sales before the 
holidays, but many of the most important 
will go over into the New Year. 
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HENKELS, PHILADELPHIA 


The first sale of the season, including 
the collection of Edwin C. Jellett, of Ger- 
mantown, Penn., with additions, was held 
on October 11. Several other sales have 
since been held, and others will follow be- 
fore the holidays. Mr. Henkels will have 
about the usual number of sales and re- 
gards the prospects of the season as ex- 
cellent. 


AT HEARTMAN’S 


Charles F. Heartman, Metuchen, N. 
J., held his first sale of the season on 
October 12, when rare Americana, in- 
cluding historical broadsides, pamphlets, 
books, autograph letters and manuscripts 
were sold, many bringing good prices. An 
important and successful sale was held on 
November 9, when a wide range of rare 
Americana, including books, broadsides, 
and autographic material brought excellent 
prices. Mr. Heartman has much fine and 
rare material in hand, and more than the 
usual number of important sales may be 
expected this season. 

The auction season has only just be- 
gun. Sales thus far have been encourag- 
ing. It will, however, be rather quiet be- 
fore the holidays, as it now appears that 
many important sales will go over into the 
New Year. It will be some weeks be- 
fore announcements in detail will be ready. 
Those on the inside promise a busy sea- 
son, but they are not ready to say more 
at this time. 


Auction Calendar 


Friday evening, November 22nd, at 8 o’clock. Col- 
lection of modern first editions sold by order of 
John B. Cortwight of Mt, Vernon, N. Y. Plaza Art 
Galler'es, Inc., 9-13 East soth St., New York City. 
Saturday morning, November 23rd, at 11 o’clock. 
Rare Americana. (Items 464.) Charles F. Heart 
man, 612 Middlesex Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


Catalogs Received 


Americana, local history, pioneer narratives, the 

overland, the Indians, the west. (No. 92.) Ed- 
ward Eberstadt, 55 West 42nd St., New York City. 
Autograph letters of celebrated authors and others. 


(New Series, No. 4.) Francis Edwards, Ltd., 83 
High St., Marylebone, London, England. 
Autographen. (Items 415.) Joseph Baer & Co., 

Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort Am Main, Germany. 


English and American first and collectors’ editions. 
(Items 344.) Norman Alexander Hall, 40 Langley 

Road, Newton Centre, Mass. 

First editions. (No. 126; Items 378.) Walter M. 
Hill, 25 East Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 

First editions of modern authors including limited 
editions and association copies. (No. 14; Items 

504.) Bertram Rota, 76a Davies St., London, W. 1, 

England. 
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Interesting rare books on various subjects. Wa)te; 
Toscanini & Co., Hotel Astor, New York City, 


Modern English and American first editions wit, 
some examples of modern private presses, mostly 
in Pristine condition. No. 2; Items 225.) Ben. 

jamin Hauser, 1285 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Modern first editions and rare books. (No. 1; Items 
189.) The Greenwood Book Shop, 307 Delaware 

Ave., Wilmington, Del. 

Rare books and first editions in English ang 
American literature. (No. 187; Items 616.) Good. 

speed’s Bookshop, 7 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 

Rare and interesting books, mostly in English liter- 
ature with a supplement of books dealing with the 

discovery and exploration of the American continent. 


No. 2; Items 437.) The Farmington Bookshop, 
Farmington, Conn. 
Americana. (No. 125; Items 140.) Edwin N. Hop- 


son, Jr., 21 Hamilton St., Paterson, N. J. 


Books from several home libraries. (Items 20;.) 
Stanley O. Bezanson, 32 Ames_Building, 1 Court 
St., Boston, Mass. 


Books chiefly relating to American history, travel 

and economics, including some books privately 
printed for the authors and a few important re- 
mainders. (No. 11.) The Arthur H. Clark Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Books on the United States. (No. 16; Items 71:8.) 
Wright Howes, 1144 South Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill, 


Books principally first editions of English and 
American authors with others of miscellaneous in- 

terest. (No. 30.) Edgar H. Wells & Co., Inc., 41a 
East 47th St., New York City. 

Choice books covering every department of litera- 
ture, chiefly from the private library of Dr. M. 

C. Bamjee, eminent physician and  bibliophile. 

ti Book Shop, 1622 North Vine St., Hollywood, 

Gai. 

Elizabethan, Stuart and Georgian literature. (No 
24; Items 931.) D. Webster, Ventish Mansions, 


London Road, Tunbridge Wells, England. 
Etchings. Goodspeed’s Book Shop, 7 Ashburton 
Place, Boston, Mass. 

Fine books, including first and limited editions. 
No. 48.) Targ & Dordick, 88 North Clark St., 
Chicago, III. 


First editions of American and English authors. 
(No. 8; Items 320.) Pegasus Book Shop, Inc., 

31 East 6oth St., New York City. 

First editions of English books of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. (No. 32; Items 556.) 

Davis & Orioli, 30 Museum St., London, W. C. 1, 
England. 

First editions of modern authors, limited editions 
editions deluxe and books from private presses. 
(New Series, No. 1; Items’ 318.) Ludgate Circus, 

London, E. C. 4, England. 

First editions of modern authors. (No. 430; Items 
734.) Greville Worthington, 14 John Bright St., 

Birmingham, England. 


First editions and other desirable books. (No. 53; 
Items 375.) Alfred F. Goldsmith, 42 Lexington 

Ave.; New York City. 

Modern first editions, presentation copies and pri- 
vate press books. (No. 4; Items 117.) Arthur 

Zinkin, 418 North Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind 


Rare and valuable books covering practically the 
entire field of collecting, including first editions, 
fine bindings, association and autograph copies, with 
a selected list of autograph letters, documents and 
manuscripts and fine examples from private presses. 
(Items 2510.) Stewart Kidd, 19 East ath St., Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Rare and valuable books. (No. 67; Items 87.) F. 
W. Johnson, 362 West 123rd St., New York City. 


Second-hand books, chiefly of the seventeenth and 

eighteenth centuries and including a collection of 
books written by or relating to Alexander Pope and 
his contemporaries. (No. 260; Items ots.) 3B. H 


Blackwell, Ltd., so Broad St., Oxford, England 
( 


Sports and adventure. (Items 100.) Stanley © 
Bezanson, 32 Ames Bldg., 1 Court St., Bostom 
Mass. 
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John T, Winterich 


REST Orton’s ‘“Dreiserana,” which 
has just been issued by The Cho- 
corua Press of 301 West 24th 

Street, New York, is an important and 
significant contribution to the bibliograph- 
ical study of a writer who presents, for 
the confusion of student, bookseller and 
collector alike, probably more puzzles than 
any other contemporary American author. 
Many of these puzzles Mr. Orton has 
skillfully and convincingly solved; others, 
some of them, perhaps forever incapable 
of real solution, he simply states, properly 
declining to assert an arbitrary conclusion 
on insufficient evidence. The book is the 
result of many years’ intelligent devotion 
to its subject; in addition Mr. Orton has 
had access to unusual groups of Dreiser 
material, notably the since-dispersed W. 
W. Lange collection. His compilation is 
not intended to supplant, but rather to 
compliment, the Dreiser bibliography com- 
piled by Professor Edward D. McDonald. 

Undoubtedly the paramount achieve- 
ment of Mr. Orton’s research is a defini- 
tive solution of the vexed problem of the 
issues of “Jennie Gerhardt.” It has long 
been known that the binding exists in two 
states, one with the full name ““Theodore 
Dreiser” on the backstrip and the other 
with merely “Dreiser.” The latter, for 
whatever reason, is certainly much the 
scarcer of the two. An ingenious theory 
was advanced that the “Dreiser” form ap- 
peared first and that Dreiser himself ob- 
jected to it on the ground that he was 
not sufficiently well known at the time 
(1911) to stand by his surname alone. 
The situation, had it been capable of sub- 
stantiation, would have been analagous to 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s “Poems” of 
1836, where the paper label, originally 
reading ‘“Holmes’s Poems,” was altered 
to “Poems by O. W. Holmes” in the sec- 
ond issue. 

With the co-operation of Louis Feipel of 
the Brooklyn Public Library, Mr. Orton 
examined the text of the two apparent is- 





sues minutely, and discovered thus a mis- 
print in one copy which was corrected in 
the other—and the corrected copy was one 
with “Dreiser” on the backbone. Further 
investigation disclosed that in some “The- 
odore Dreiser” copies the error stood and 
in others had been corrected, but no copy of 
the “Dreiser” issue was examined in which 
the error had not been corrected. On the 
basis of this evidence Mr. Orton concludes 
that the first edition of “Jennie Gerhardt”’ 
exists not in two but in three states, as 
follows: 

First issue: “Iwo-name backbone with 

error on page 22 uncorrected. 

Second issue: —Two-name backbone with 

error on page 22 corrected. 

Third issue: One-name backbone with 

error on page 22 corrected. 
The error which determines the point is 
in line eight from the bottom of the page, 
reading “‘she should use is for whatever 
she wants.” In the second and third is- 
sues “is” yields to “it.” 

Other important contributions to the 
knowledge of Dreiser’s books which Mr. 
Orton makes, to sum up in the briefest 
space conclusions for which the compiler 
presents exhaustive data, are: Definite 
proof that the phantom “Studies in Con- 
temporary Celebrities’ never existed, the 
most detailed statement yet available 
(though the full story remains to be told) 
of the circumstances of the original pub- 
lication of “Sister Carrie,” and an inter- 
esting discussion of “The Bulwark,” a 
book which paradoxically got published 
without being written. Of special inter- 
est, too, is the fact that the first book for 
which Dreiser wrote an introduction was 
a translation of Lieutenant Bilse’s “Aus 
Einer Kleinen Garrison” (“Life in a Gar- 
rison Town”), published by John Lane 
in 1914, and that the Dreiser introduction 
did not appear until the tenth edition of 
the book, which thus becomes a Dreiser 
first. 

Mr. Orton lists 127 contributions to 
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periodicals and 54 books and pamphlets 
of Dreiser interest which are not mentioned 
in McDonald’s long lists—proof that 
Dreiser’s early literary activity covered a 
wide range of the periodical field. Mr. 
Orton includes in his bibliography a brief 
discussion of the whereabouts of Mr. 
Dreiser’s manuscripts. 


RANCIS H. ALLEN of Houghton 
Miffin Company, compiler of the 
Riverside Press bibliography of Thoreau, 
offers the following interesting amend- 
ment to the article on “Walden” which 
appeared in the rare-book section of the 
Publishers Weekly for Sept. 21st.: 

“T have no doubt that the statement you 
make in the next to the last paragraph, 
that Thoreau’s manuscripts passed to the 
hands of his sister Sophia after his death, 
is correct, but I am not so sure that the 
statement in the next sentence is equally 
correct; namely, that they went ‘on So- 
phia’s death’ to Harrison Blake of Wor- 
cester. The manuscript journals did go 


to Blake, but I do not think that the 
other manuscripts did. Blake on his death 
left the journals to Russell of Worcester, 
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and he sold them to Stephen H. Wake- 
man, not to W. K. Bixby. Wakeman ip 
turn sold them to John Pierpont Morgan, 
and they are now in the Morgan Library 
in New York. The manuscript of ‘Wal- 
den’ that you refer to was not included 
in this lot, and you are probably correct 
- hen you imply that that came into Bix- 
by’s hands. Indeed, that is the way I re- 
member it and I remember that he sup- 
plied the copy that was edited by Mr, 
Sanborn for the Bibliophile Society. 


nnn 
BOOKS FINELY PRINTED: 
Limited and spectal editions of 
famtly histories and genealogies, 
letters, memoirs, memorial vol- 
umes. EXTRA BINDING ac- 
cording to the finest principles. 
R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS 
CO., The Lakeside Press, Chicago 


Ww 


The Brick Row 
Book Shop, Inc. 


BYRNE HACKETT, Pres. 


42 East 50th Street, New York 
30 Broad Street, New York 
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Specialize in English Litera- 
ture and are glad to have 
offered them First Editions 


| of Esteemed Authors Ancient 
and Modern as well as all in- 

















scribed and association books. 
Cash paid wmmediately upon 
acceptance. 
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“T always felt that Mr. Sanborn had no 
creat warrant for his claim that the orig- 
inal publishers of ‘Walden’ insisted on 
cutting out the 12,000 words which did 
not appear in the book as originally pub- 
lished. It is equally possible that Thor- 
eau himself did the cutting, and the book 
as published was certainly left in much 
better shape than in the form in which the 
Bibliophile Society issued it. 


‘Walden’ has been translated into 
French as well as German. The transla- 
tion was done by Louis Fabulet, and the 
book was published in Paris in 1922. I 
had the pleasure of reading the entire copy 
before it went to the press and helping 
the author in his translation. I have also 
been informed that ‘Walden’ has been 
translated into Japanese, but I have not 


verified this.” 


B. M. Fullerton of Fullerton & Son, 
New York City, writes: ““We have at the 
present moment two copies of the first edi- 
tion, one in the rare black cloth and an- 
other in the ordinary brown cloth. In the 
first of these the ads are dated May, 1854, 
which is in accordance with the accepted 
tradition. In the latter, however, the ads 
are dated September, 1854. ‘That copies 
exist with September ads is a fact which, 
as far as I know, has escaped bibliograph- 


_. 9 
ers. 


HIS department’s 1929 thrill oc- 
curred a few days ago with a visit 
from Frank Rosengren of Chicago 
bearing a newly-discovered copy of Poe’s 
“The Murders in the Rue Morgue’— 
the fifth to come to light, or is it only 


FIRST EDITIONS 
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the fourth? ‘The discovery of this new 
“Murders” has received merited publicity 
in the press of the country—the sort of 
publicity that is likely to bring out fur- 
ther copies if any remain to be brought 
out. Mr. Rosengren, after conducting a 
thorough investigation that made the iden- 
tity of the item absolutely certain, sub- 
mitted to your correspondent the following 
report as testimony to the fact that there 
is still romance in bookselling: 

“The volume of collected pamphlets 
that I showed you, containing the genuine 
first edition of ‘Murders in the Rue 
Morgue,’ not only stood on my shelves for 
a few years priced at $20 but lay on them. 
The seeming carelessness is readily un- 
derstood when I mention that at the ap- 
proximate time of its purchase by myself, 
I had secured an old library that had been 
in storage for thirty years. This library 
ran close to four thousand volumes. 
Meanwhile new lots arrived daily and one 
just had to price rapidly. In this partic- 
ular instance the ‘Rue Morgue’ was over- 
looked entirely and the volume was priced 
for the other pamphlets of more or less 
rarity. 


TRADE MART 
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Rare and Fine Books 
Beautiful Bindings 
Standard Sets 


Color Plate Books 





Sporting Prints 


MAURICE INMAN, INC. 
71 W. 45th Street, New York City 
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“Then this January past, when we had 
decided to close our retail shops in Chi- 
cago, I started selecting all the fine items 
which we intended to keep. These lat- 
ter were intended to provide the nucleus 
of a stock of fine books and rare editions 
at galleries I intend opening in Chicago 
some time in the future. In consequence 
every book retained was carefully exam- 
ined, and you can imagine my amazement 
at discovering this pamphlet tucked away 
among a collection of pamphlets on pris- 
ons, young ladies’ seminary reports, etc., 
of contemporary date. ‘Then as I turned 
the leaves I discovered that “The Man 
That Was Used Up’ was included. We 
were too busy at the time closing out our 
shops for me to go further in the matter 
then, but you may feel sure that that book 
didn’t go back on the shelves. It went to 
the safety deposit vault.” 

The item has already been sold to an 
unannounced buyer at an unannounced 
price. Its value, of course, is seriously im- 
paired by the fact that the wrappers are 
not present and the edges are trimmed. 
Even so, the sale price was well in excess 
of twenty dollars. 


First Editions 
Rare Books 


Autographs 


and 


Manuscripts 


of unusual value and 
interest 


Quotations appreciated 


Ne 





JAMES F. DRAKE, INC. 
14 West goth Street 
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“The Foundry Press will be devoted to the occasional 
emission of limited editions and bibelots of distin- 
guished oddity and esteem,” 

—Christopher Morley 


“You CAN’T afford to pass this by” — 


BORN INA 
BEER GARDEN 
or, She Troupes to Conquer 


By 
é hristopher M orley 
Earnest Elmo Calkins, Ogden Nash and 
Cleon 7 hrockmorton 


Illustrated b ry 
Edward A. W ison, George Illian 
Gus H utaf, and jay 


A joyous volume, unique in format, telling the intimate 
story of the Hoboken Adventure. Due to the heavy de= 
mand of the III Hours for Lunch Club, and kindred 
Organizations, orders should be Placed now. Edition 
strictly limited to 999 copies at $7.50 (350 copies for 
England) — including fccenty copies at $20 signed by 
all contributors. To be published February ist, 1930. 


Orders are now ) 
being accepted NDOT 
ae THE FOUNDRY PRESS NARS 


:R. C.RIMINGTON 


TY 
ONE WEST 67TH STREET. NEW YORK CITY © > 
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“Chair, Desk and Album”’ 


E have just received No. 2, of vol- 
ume I, of The Month, a pamphlet, 
3% by 6% inches, 36 pages, il- 
lustrated, published by Goodspeed’s Book 
Shop, of Boston, for the circulation of 
news regarding its stock of books, prints 
and autographs. We reprint the first para- 
graph, which will give some idea of the 
flavor of this admirable little house organ. 


The paragraph has the heading, “Chair, 
Desk and Album:” “For many years the 
Old Corner Book Store at Washington 
and School Streets, occupying the build- 
ing once the home of Anne Hutchinson, 
served as a rendezvous for Boston’s na- 
tionally prominent authors. Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Whitman, Lowell came 
there—and Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Toward the end of his life in the late 
twilight of Boston’s Golden Day, the doc- 
tor’s visits were still regular, though his 
vigor diminished, and he found it pleasant 
to do his browsing seated at a small desk 
which a veteran member of the staff was 
accustomed to offer him. The desk was 
low and sloping, of uncertain ancestry, per- 
haps a figure from the fifties, and upon it 
the latest books were placed for his in- 
spection. Holmes speaks of this habit in 
“The Autocrat” and of his delight of 
peeping between fresh, uncut leaves. Thus 
the tradition of the “Autocrat’s desk” 
grew in the bookstore and became familiar 
to Holmes’s associates. After the doctor’s 
death in 1894, the owner of the desk, 
wishing to perpetuate its relation to the 
man who had made it famous, conceived 
the idea of providing it with an album in 
which visiting authors might pay auto- 
graphic tribute to the doctor’s memory. 
This move met with enthusiasm, and the 
pages of a small roan-bound quarto were 
gradually filled with the names of notable 
men and women, several of them once 
friends of Holmes. Above the signatures 
of many were written quotations from 
Holmes or from the contributing authors’ 
own work, or a brief expression of their 
memory of him. 

Certainly the contributors were emin- 
ent and their number included: Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, Thomas Bailey Ald- 
rich, Paul du Chaillu, (the African trav- 
eller), John Fiske, Charles Eliot Norton, 
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J. T. Trowbridge, Henry Cabot Lodge 
Edward Everett Hale, Joe Jefferson 
Louise Imogen Guiney, Bliss Carman, 
Sarah Orne Jewett, and the gay triumyi- 
rate, Oliver Herford, Gelett Burgess, and 
Stephen Leacock. The album also con- 
tains many photographs, including of 
course, several of Holmes and also his 
own autograph. ‘The desk and a nonde- 
script chair which Dr. Holmes used to 
draw before it, as well as the album are 
now on the first floor of our shop at 7 
Ashburton Place. We should like to have 


you make them a visit.” 


We hope a multitude of the readers of 
The Publishers’ Weekly will send for this 
number of The Month and study it care- 
fully. It breathes the friendly intimacy 
and love of books which the real book- 
shop must have to interest collectors. 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop has always culti- 
vated these characteristics, and one could 
not be in it long before feeling it. But 
this booklet is a most successful attempt 
to put this feeling into cold type. 


A Catalog of First Editions 
CRIBNER’S rare book department has 


printed in very beautiful form a care- 
fully annotated catalog devoted wholly to 
first editions, 350 items in all, including 
books of several centuries. The titles 
range from “Trilby” to the first edition 
of Audubon’s “Birds,” valued at $12,000, 
the first editions of “Tom Sawyer” and 
“Huckleberry Finn” placed together in a 
linen case, are valued at $2500. 


Brinkman’s 1930 Catalog 
of Books 


BEGINNING with the first issue of 

1930, Brinkman’s Catalogue of Books 
published in Netherlands will adopt the 
plan of publishing, in the early days ot 
each month, a cumulative index contain- 
ing all the books which have been pub- 
lished during the previous months of the 
year. In January a complete yearly index 
will be issued. The catalogs will be in- 
dexed both by author and title. The cata- 
log is published by N. V. A. W. Sijthotts 
Uitgeversmaatschappij, Leiden, Nether- 
lands. 


“ 
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Owing to the great demand 


for the four following books, published in limited editions, we shall be 


unable, from now on, to accept orders for more than fr ve copies of each: 


A& PUNCH & JUDY, with 28 engravings by George Cruikshank, history 

and text of the play by J. P. Collier, Foreword by Tony Sarg, and 
Bibliographical Note by Anne Lyon Haight. Made by D. B. Updike: The 
Merrymount Press, and published by Messrs. Rimington € Hooper in an edition 
of 376 numbered copies, at $15. 


Aé&= THE BOOK OF THE LONG BOW, edited by Robert P. Elmer, 

M. D. and Charles Allen Smart, with illustrations by Will Crawford. 
Designed by W. A. Kittredge, made by The Lakeside Press, and published 
in an edition of 450 numbered copies (100 for Great Britain), at $12. 


Aé= THE VOYAGES AND DISCOVERIES OF THE COMPAN- 
IONS OF COLUMBUS, by Washington Irving, with a Fdfewor! 
by Van Wyck Brooks and a decoration by Edward A. Wilson. Designed by 
W. A. Kittredge, made by The Lakeside Press, and published by Messrs. 
Rimington 3 Hooper in an edition of 374 numbered copies, at $20. 


A THE CHACE, by William Somervile, with 18 wood engravings by 

John and Thomas Bewick, and an Introduction by A. Henry Higginson. 
Made by Richard W. Ellis: The Georgian Press, and published in an edition 
of 375 numbered copies (50 for Great Britain), at $20. 


Larger orders can be accepted for the following books, published in special edi- 
tions and moving rapidly: THE ETCHINGS OF TROY KINNEY, 990 copies at 
$, 5.3; ZADIG, by Voltaire, with Foreword by David Garnett and illustrations 
by Valenti Angelo, 34 copies at $15., and 950 copies at $10. (the $25. edition 
has been oversubscribed); THE PINE FURNITURE OF EARLY NEW ENGLAND, 


by Russell Hawes Kettell, 990 copies at $ 35- 


Department of Limited Editions 


ey DOUBLEDAY - DORAN & COMPANY C2 
INC +: GARDEN CITY: NEW YORK 
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Current Rare Book Notes 


IX or seven years ago Mitchell Ken- 

nerley, president of the Anderson 

Galleries, predicted that within a 
short time collectors who had been devot- 
ing their energies to the collecting of mod- 
ern first editions would take up the col- 
lecting of original manuscripts of authors. 
Mr. Kennerley apparently saw what was 
coming. The high prices of the Conrad 
manuscripts were a great surprise to every- 
body but him. He was of the opinion 
that the association character of the Kern 
rarities in Conjunction with its manuscripts 
would make the sale one of a few of the 
world’s greatest, all of which came true. 
In a personal letter just received from 
London, a bookseller writes: ‘I have al- 
ways been interested in the sale of auto- 
graph letters and manuscripts, and _pre- 
dicted that the day would come when they 
would feature among English collectors. 
Everything here is going high and the 
tendency is to advance. Sometimes the 
price amazes us, for your American collec- 
tors are even more enthusiastic than we 
are, for many of our finest manuscripts 
are crossing the Atlantic to America.” The 
best autographic material of the world is 
rapidly passing beyond the possibilities of 
private ownership, and what the final 
result will be cannot be foretold now. One 
thing is sure, the present interest in auto- 
graphic literary and historical material 
will not wane for some years to come, and 
perhaps not until the supply is greatly 
depleted. 


ay is more than a decade, perhaps nearer 

two, since P, Stammer & Son began 
to specialize in books relating to journalism 
and its history. In this period many work- 
ing journalists have looked to this book- 
shop for assistance. James Melvine Lee. 
director of the Department of Journalism 
at New York University, recently took 
pains to express his appreciation for the 
“expert knowledge” placed at his service 
and to express his “gratitude” for it. We 
imagine that if every journalist, who has 
cause for gratitude for similar service, 
were to write to Mr. Stammer at once he 


would have a large mail and that it would 
make him happy. This kind of service 
has always been more than a matter of 
dollars and cents with this bookshop. It 
nas taken delight in helping its patrons, 
even when the monetary return was neg- 


ligible. 


AN editorial writer on one of our great 
dailies appears annoyed at the high 
prices which some first editions are bring- 
ing, and seems of the opinion that the 
Kilmarnock Burns, which brought $6,750 
in the Kern sale, is not likely to bring 
such a ridiculous price again. It may in- 
terest this critic to know that another 
Burns book, his “Poems,” 2 vols., Edin- 
burgh, 1793, brought $23,500 in the same 
Kern sale, and a few months later a copy 
of the Kilmarnock Burns was sold at 
Sotheby’s for approximately $12,250, ail- 
most twice the price of the Kern copy. 


66 RANK EVANS,” a novel on pro- 

hibition by Walt Whitman, is re- 
printed in its original form this fall for 
the first time since its appearance in the 
New World Magazine in 1842. ‘The new 
edition, printed at the Merrymount Press, 
bears the imprint of Random House and 
has an introduction by Dr. Emory Hallo- 
way. There will be 700 copies at $10 
each. Random House also announces an 
edition of ‘Leaves of Grass,” the text 
being the ‘“death-bed edition” of 1892. 
There will be 400 copies at $100 each, 
ready just before the New Year. 


ONE encouraging sign of the times 1s 
the revival of interest in deserving au- 
thors who seemed forgotten a few years 
ago. ‘The newly awakened interest, tor 
instance, in the writings of Herman Mel- 
ville, Emily Dickenson, and Sarah Orne 
Jewett, especially among collectors, 's 
worthy of note. In the case of Miss Jewett, 
interest in her charming stories had steadily 
declined after her death until 1925, when 
“The Best Stories of Sarah Orne Jewett, 
selected and arranged with a preface by 
Willa Catha, appeared in two volumes 
with the imprint of the Riverside Press. 
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In this preface the editor said: “If I 
were asked to name three American books 
which have the possibility of a long, long 
life, I would say at once, “The Scarlet 
Letter,” “Huckleberry Finn,” and “The 
Country of the Pointed Firs.” Almost 
simultaneous with the publication of the 
Mayflower edition of the selected writings 
of Miss Jewett, interest in her first edi- 
tions began to be manifested. A few 
months ago Francis Otto Matthiessen’s 
“Sarah Orne Jewett,” a biography, appear- 
ed, and the demand for her first editions 
was again quickened. Mr. Matthiessen’s 
sympathetic critical estimate is sum- 
marized in a single paragraph: “Serene 
is the adjective to use. It suggests the 
unhurried sureness of her pictures of 
Maine life, the radiant simplicity of her 
spirit which bathed her scenes and charac- 
ters in its own delicate but uncompromis- 
ing light. She has withstood the onslaughts 
of time and is secure within her limits 
because she achieved style. Style means 
that the author has fused his material and 
his technique with the distinctive quality 
of his personality. No art lasts without 
this fusion.” It is highly creditable to 
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American collectors when they respond so 
quickly to sound literary judgments of this 
character. They are doing a great deal 
to establish a just appreciation of the work 
of our American authors. 


A COLLECTOR well qualified to 

judge the literary tastes of Charles 
Lamb declared that he found no evidence 
in the letters, or the lives of the Gentle 
Elia that he ever bought a new book. In 
his essay, “New Year's Eve,”’ Lamb said, 
“IT am _ naturally, beforehand, shy of 


Chaucer Head Book Shop 


HENRY LIEBMAN 


32 West 47th Street, New York 
Bryant 0837 


BOOKS * * * NOW and For XMAS 
FIRST EDITIONS FINE BINDINGS 

Books for Children and Gift Books 
FINE PRESS BOOKS CURRENT FICTION 

Old Books in Contemporary Bindings 
(LIBRARIES COMPLETELY FURNISHED) 


Unusual Christmas Cards Now Ready 
Engraved Free of Charge 


Telephone and Mail orders Promptly filled 


A few copies only remaining of 


PRIVATE BOOK COLLECTORS 


in the United States and Canada 


Every three years this directory is thoroly revised, the latest one was published 
just a year ago, the next will be two years hence. It is by long odds the best list 
obtainable of live buyers, as every one of the 2000 names requested the inclusion of 
his address, with mention of his hobbies in book collecting. It does not include the 


name of dealers. 


It is valuable alike to publishers of special editions and to booksellers who issue 
catalogs of old and rare books. Its index of hobbies is a big help if you want to 
offer books on any special subject—there are 150 different hobbies mentioned with the 


names of all collectors on each. 


IF YOU DON’T OWN A COPY YOU ARE OUT OF LUCK. 
8vo. 329pp. Cloth. Price $15. net. 


R. R. BOWKER COMPANY 
62 West 45th Street 





New York 
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novelties; new books, new faces, new 
Years—from some mental twist which 
makes it difficult in me to face the prospec- 
tive.’ Novelties in new books were not 
welcome among his “battered veterans.” 
Presentation copies, even from his best 
friends, received scant courtesy. He simply 
could not tolerate them. It is said that a 
favorite disposition of these intruders was 
to toss them over the wall into his neighbor 
Westwood’s garden. It was from such 
unceremonious gifts that the younger 
‘Thomas Westwood then a lad of thirteen 
years, began his library. “Leigh Hunt,” 
he wrote forty years afterwards, “would 
come skimming to my feet through the 
branches of the apple trees; or a Bernard 
Barton would be rolled down stairs after 
me, from the library door. ‘Marcian 
Colonna’ I remember finding on my win- 
dow sill, damp with the night’s fog; and 
‘The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies’ I 
picked out of a strawberry bed.” ‘There 
is a collector in this city who possesses 
one of these outcast volumes, absolutely 
identified with Westwood’s bookplate and 
Hunt’s inscription to Lamb. ‘The covers 
are damp stained, and it still has the straw- 
berry mark, presumably from having spent 
a night in Westwood’s strawberry patch. 





NEW light is thrown upon the demand 

for first editions of living authors by 
an announcement of forthcoming and 
recent first editions of American and Eng- 
lish authors just issued by a New York 
bookseller. The list contains about ninety 
authors and between 200 and 300 titles. 
The collector looking for a few titles to 
add to his collection has here an excellent 
list to choose from. Today publishers are 
issuing first editions in large paper, limited, 
and autographed editions, frequently charg- 
ing as much as $10, $15 and $25 a copy, 
and quite often such editions are exhausted 
before publication day. These are cer- 
tainly extraordinary times. Such things 
certainly could not have happened a few 





Rare—and Reasonable: 


both these terms apply to items listed in 
bi-monthly catalogues issued by Dept. P. 
W. the Sign of the Huntsman, South- 
borough, Kent, England. 
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That Book You Want! 


Foyle’s can supply it, or will search for it 
free of charge. Over 2,000,000 vols., sec- 
ond-hand and new, on every conceivable 
subject always in stock, including an im- 
mense number of Out-of-Print Books, Rare 
Books, First Editions and Sets of Authors, 
25 Departmental Catalogues issued. Out- 
line requirements and suitable catalogues 
will be sent free. Books sent on approval, 


W. G. FOYLE, Ltd. 
Cables: Foxlibra, Westend, London. 


119-125 Charing Cross Rd. London, | ESS eS eT ee ee 








James Rimell & Son Ltd. 
6 Duke Street, Piccadilly, 
London, S.W.1, England 





Write for catalogue ... . Just issued 





OLD and RARE BOOKS 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 
SHAKESPEARE - BACON 


I have a large stock of important books 
in fine candition and issue catalogs often. 
Tell me your requirements or ask to be 
put on my mailing list. 


Catalog by Return Post. 


FRANCIS CLARKE 
65 Farquhar Road, London, S.E.19, Eng. 


Art Books 








The Frank Hollings Bookshop 


One of the best collections of Rare Items for 
the Collector and Connoisseur that can be found 
anywhere. Do not fail to call when in Europe. 


Catalogues mailed free on application 
7 Great Turnstile, 
High Holborn, London W.C. 





R. FLETCHER LTD. 
Write for our catalogues of 
Fine and Rare Books 
23, New Oxford St., London, W.C.1. Eng. 
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years ago. The Riverside Press Special 
Editions, designed by Bruce Rogers, among 
the finest books typographically ever pub- 
lished in this country, although printed in 
small editions were slow in finding a 
market. “The Song. of Roland,” issued 
in an edition of 220 copies, one of the 
finest of Rogers’ books, now selling for 
$300 and upwards, was in stock for sev- 
eral years. The same was the case with 
“The Essays of Montaigne” published in 
an edition of 265 copies, and Bernard’s 
“Geofroy Tory” in an edition of 370 
copies was not sold out for a decade. Only 
a very large increase in the number of col- 
lectors could have made such an expan- 
sion in the market for books of this 
character. 


‘THE Garcia Library of the University 

of Texas claims the possession of the 
oldest arithmetic published in America. It 
is a little book, brown and thumbed, bound 
in vellum, and first published in Decem- 
ber, 1649. Contrary to what might be 
expected its birthplace was not in New 
England. American activity of the print- 
ing press began in Mexico in 1539, and 
from this press issued at various times a 
work on the value of gold and silver, a 
treatise on astronomy, a scientific discus- 
sion of arithmetic and algebra, and even 
a systematic textbook on arithmetic, but 
few or none of these original works’ are 
extant. The little volume in the Garcia 
Library was the second textbook on arith- 
metic to be printed in the New World. 
It was compiled by Atanasius Reaton and 
was known as “Arte Menor de Arisme- 
tica.’ Not until recently was it known 
that a copy of this book was still in ex- 
istence. The librarian of the Garcia Li- 
brary, perhaps the finest collection — of 
Mexican documents in the world, classes 
this arithmetic as one of the precious doc- 
uments in the history of science in America, 
revealing a breadth of interest in arith- 
metic not to have been expected in 
Mexico at this period. 


A CATALOG of rare and _ valuable 

works relating to the theory and his- 
tory of the game of chess, being the greater 
portion of the famous library formed by 
J. W. Rimington-Wilson and maintained 
and added to by his son R. H. Riming- 
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The Caxton Head Catalogues 
are in their fifty-sixth year. 


§ Their field comprises 
Autographs, Bibliography, 
Early English Books, Ex- 
act Sciences, Incunables, 
Medicine, Philosophy, 
Sport, Victorian Litera- 
ture, etc. 


§ From James Tregaskis & Son 
at the Sign of the Caxton Head, 


66 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1, 
England 


Newest Catalogues 


No. 591 Manuscripts, Incunabula and 
new acquisitions 1060 items 


No. 592 Eastern Asia 1096 items 
1534 items 


No. 594 Pamphlets, Relations, Broad- 
sheet prints 1265 items 


No. 593 Cartography 


New Acquisitions. Art, Liter- 
ature, Geography, Incuna- 
bula, etc. 1280 items 


History, Part I: General and 
Universal History. In Prepa- 
ration. 


Catalogues will be sent free of 
charge on application 


Karl W. Hiersemann 
Leipzig C 1, Koenigstrasse 29 
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Our new Catalogue of 


RARE BOOKS, 


FIRST EDITIONS 
AND 


CALIFORNIANA 


now on the press, will be ready for distribu- 
tion November 25th. 

It contains many distinguished books of more 
than passing interest to serious Collectors: 
such as unique Mark Twain, Stevenson and 
Kipling items. 

The limited Library Edition of “Seventy-five 
Years in California,” by William Heath Davis, 
published by us early this year is nearly 
exhausted. Less than 200 now available at 
$10.00. 

“Best book of the kind on California’: New 
York Times of May 16, 1929. 


JOHN HOWELL 
Publisher and Bookseller 
434 Post St., San Francisco, Calif. 








FIRST EDITIONS 
~ RARE BOOKS 


AND 


AUTOGRAPHS 


Catalogues on application 





RAPHAEL KING 
6 Bloomsbury Street 
London, W.C.1, England 





HENRY GEORGE & BARRON 


16-20 Farringdon Avenue 


LONDON. E.C.4. ENGLAND 


Export Booksellers and Jobbers. 
Library and University Agents. 

First Editions obtained on Publication 
and to order. 

We are fully equipped to handle your 
British business. 

Write for terms. 
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ton-Wilson, with additions from other 
sources, comes from Bernard Quaritch, of 
London. The selection here offered com- 
prises 1,657 lots, and is one of the most 
extensive and remarkable ever formed. 
covering most comprehensively the printed 
literature of the game, in many languages, 
from the fifteenth century to our own 
times. Of some of the more famous books 
successive editions are included, of others 
several copies with variations. There js 
also a large number of manuscripts, rang- 
ing from a Cessolis, of about 1500, to 
original records in many volumes of games 
played at well-known clubs by celebrated 
masters, together with autograph essays 
and analyses by noted students of the 
game. 


NGPEN AND GRANT, of London 

announce the publication of “A Bibliog- 
raphy of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
together with kindred matter in Prose and 
Verse pertaining thereto,” collected and 
arranged by Ambrose George Potter, 
limited to 300 copies, 50 of which are 
printed on handmade paper and signed by 
the author. The book makes a handsome 
volume in foolscap quarto, of 332 pages, 
with adequate descriptions of 1,380 items. 
It contains accounts of all known editions 
of the poems that have appeared to the 
date of publication—from those published 
at a penny to editions de luxe, such as the 
first illustrated Vedder edition, published 
at the Riverside Press in 1884, weighing 
fifteen pounds; and by contrast, the edi- 
tion of “The Rubaiyat,” claimed to be 
the smallest book in the world, measuring 
5/16 of an inch square, published at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, in 1890. It also includes 
a record as recent as June 12, 1929, on 
the sale of a first edition of Fitzgerald’s 
translation, 1859, which brought £1,410. 


THE Cambridge University Press an- 

nounces a volume contaming “The 
Collected Letters of Oliver Goldsmith,” 
edited by Katharine C. Balderston. Some 
new material is included, in the light of 
which the editor has written an introduc- 
tion discussing such topics as Goldsmith's 
relations with his family, the abandonment 
of his East India voyage, and the produc- 
tion of “She Stoops to Conquer.” 
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Queries and Replies about Old 
and Rare Books 


HAT procedure would you advise 

for a bookseller, remote from New 

York, who wishes to buy books in 
its auction sales? 


This question has been asked frequently 
by collectors and dealers who are not 
familiar with the rules and practices of 
the book auction rooms, and Mitchell Ken- 
nerley of the Anderson Galleries issued an 
oficial reply to such an inquiry some years 
azo. He advised the prospective buyer 
to read the catalog carefully, decide the 
maximum amount he was willing to pay 
for the item he was interested in, fill out 
an order sheet and send it in promptly to 
the auction house. The statement con- 
tinued: “We will use your bid in com- 
petition with other bids received by mail 
and the bids of those who attend ‘the sale. 
The price of a rare book or print or object 
of art cannot be exactly determined in 
advance. It is a matter of taste, of fashion, 
and of opinion. You may send us a bid 
of a hundred dollars for a number, and 
we may buy it for you for a few dollars. 
Please remember that descriptions are 
made in good faith, but that after our 
catalogs are issued we sometimes learn of 
defects, in which case we do not use your 
bids without advising you, or we learn 
that we have not fully described a num- 
ber, in which case you profit if you are 
the successful bidder. In spite of all pos- 


Rare Books 
First Editions 
Fine Presses 
Association Copies 
Coloured Costumes 
and Fashions 
Floral Plates 
Old Maps 


Old, rare, and General Books of all kinds 
Catalogues mailed free 


MARTIN A. McGOFF 


« 17 Moorfields Liverpool, Eng. 
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sibilities to the contrary, you will buy as 
cheaply by mail as if you attended the 
sale. Some of our customers have been 
sending us bids by mail for over twenty- 
five years, and some of them we never 
have seen.” ‘The natural supposition, espe- 
cially of the inexperienced, is that the per- 
son who attends a sale has advantage over 
the mail bidder. But this is only partially 
true. So far as seeing the books and know- 
ing those present who want them this is 
an advantage, but it is also certain that the 
room buyer is more afraid of the ‘order’ 
bid than of any in the room. Further- 
more, the man who fixes a limit on his 
bid and gets it in to the mail is safe from 
the temptations which beset him when he 
is in the room and sees how much some 
other person wants the book that he is 
after. A very large number of bids come 
to the auction houses by mail, and fre- 
quently they outnumber in purchases those 
that are present. 
a m6 66 


I have been trying to bring together a 
stock of first editions of American and 
English authors by advertising. In Eng- 
land I find a surprising uniformity in quo- 
tations, and here at home I find a surpris- 
ingly wide range in prices. An advertise- 
ment for a copy of Emerson's “Essays,” 
1841, brought three quotations, $25, $45, 
and $65. I ordered the first and last 


PRIVATE PRESSES 
FIRST EDITIONS 


COLLECTORS and BOOKSELLERS are 
invited to write for lists which are issued 
frequently. 


Only books in keen demand are catalogued 
and lists are in consequence short and 
of great interest. 

Next list ready: Novy. 18th. 


MILLER & GILL, LIMITED 
94, Charing Cross Road, London 
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FRANCIS EDWARDS 


LTD. 


FINE OLD BOOKS 
TRAVEL BOOKS: MAPS 
AUTOGRAPHS: ENGRAVINGS 


Catalogues post free on application 


83 High St., Marylebone, 
London, W. 1, Eng. 


Cables: “‘Finality, London” 


Just out: 


Catalogue LV 


Rare and Valuable Books of 


Past Times. 


Americana — Woodcut - Books 
Medicine — Natural Sciences — 
Reformation a.s.o. (660 items) 
With over 100 illustrations and 
16 plates. 


Catalogues may be had free on ap- 
plication. 


EMIL HIRSCH 


Antiquariat 


Munchen (Germany) Karolinen- 
platz 2 


MUDIE’S FOR 
BOOKS, OLD AND NEW 


Rare Books—First Editions 
Sporting Books Fine Bindings 
Books sought for free. 
Catalogues sent on request. 


Mudie’s Select Library, Ltd. 
Antiquarian Department 
30-34, New Oxford Street 
London, W.C.1, England 
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copies and found the cheaper copy the bet. 
ter one. Is this condition common? 


Probably it is. The demand for Ameri- 
can first editions of American authors js 
increasing so fast that prices are going up 
in leaps and bounds. Another advertise- 
ment for the same book would probably 
bring similar variations but on a higher 
level. A copy is reported in the “Ameri- 
can Book Prices Current” for 1928, as 
bringing $120. “Two booksellers’ catalogs 
listed this item at $150 and $175 this sea- 
son. In the first sale in October held by 
the American Art Galleries, Anderson 
Galleries, Inc., a copy sold for $320. Just 
what the next “fine copy” is going to 
bring is problematical. A similar condi- 
tion has existed with Melville’s “Moby 
Dick.” In the last issue of the “Ameri- 
can Book Prices Current,” that of 1928, 
two sales are reported one at $140, the 
other, $160. Early this year a copy was 
sold by a New York bookseller for $500, 
a little later another copy was sold by 
another bookseller for $950. We re- 
marked at the time that this was probably 
a record price, and were soon told that 
still another bookseller had __ received 
$1,500 for a copy. This is one of many 
cases where the demand for American 
first editions is increasing so fast and prices 
are advancing so rapidly that uniformity 
based upon current information is out of 
the question. Many booksellers do not 
know much about the demand for first 
editions or their value. It requires a very 
wide-awake bookseller with excellent 
sources of information to keep up with 
the advance in prices at the present time. 

cs 

There are fashions in book collecting as 
well as in other things. Interest centers 
upon one field only to be transferred to 
another, and the latest fashion always 
seems the most interesting. This has been 
the experience of the past, and have we 
any right to expect stability in values when 
fashions change? 


In book collecting, as in literature, there 
are books for the hour and books for all 
time. In books of the hour, fashions come 
and go, and this is to be expected. In 
books for all time, we may expect not only 
stability but advance in value. In the 
field of incunabula we have seen the 
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Gutenberg Bible advance in value from 
$50,000 in 1911 to $106,000 in 1926, 
based upon auction sales. First editions 
of masterpieces of English literature, of all 
periods, have shown similar advances. ‘The 
yalue of literary and historical autographic 
material has shown phenomenal increases 
in value, because the supply was very 
limited and fast passing out of private; 
ownership. Fine illuminated manuscripts, 
monuments of early printing, bindings by 
the great masters, association books of in- 
terest have a strong and wide appeal, as 
shown in many exhibitions, and hundreds 
of libraries desire them, not only for their 
real worth, but because of their inspira- 
tional and educational value. As long as 
the knowledge and wealth of the world 
increases, art and literature will be more 
and more appreciated, and collectors will 
increase in numbers and_ enthusiasm. 
Fickle fashion had little to do with bring- 
ing the great collections of Spencer, Huth, 
Wise, Lenox, Hoe, Morgan, or Hunting- 
ton together. ‘These collectors sought the 
books of all time in many fields and these 
books have an imperishable interest and 


value. SSA SS 


Are not American collectors making a 
fetish of conditions when they pay twice, 
five times, or ten times the average price 
of ordinary first editions, because some 
cataloger, in a footnote, declares that it is 
the finest copy in existence?” 


It seems to be a distinctive characteristic 
of American collectors that they want their 
rare first editions in the best possible con- 
dition, and they are willing to pay for 
them. We are not likely to see them grow 
careless in this respect. The tendency is 
in the other direction. The enthusiastic 
statements of catalogers are generally given 
proper consideration. Here is a case in 
point. Last January in the Kern sale, 
Fielding’s “Tom Jones” brought the sen- 
sational price of $29,000. The cataloger 
declared that it was “A beautiful copy in 
rare uncut condition, and in sound origi- 
nal binding. Such another copy cannot 
exist.” This was a conclusion. Excep- 
tion might be taken to the last sentence. 
But in the same paragraph the cataloger 
described the six volumes as in “original 
boards (some tops and bottoms skillfully 
repaired, occasional foxings, upper margins 
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HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES 


SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, MAPS, MANU- 
SCRIPTS, ETC., RELATING TO AMBPERICA 


(Now Ready) 


AMERICANA (New Series 3 ) 


A Catalogue containing 917 items enriched by 
numerous Historical and _ Bibliographical Notes 
and illustrated by 4 full page plates (152pp.) 


Post free upon application 


39 Gt. Russell St., LONDON, W.C.1 


ELLIS 
The Oldest London Bookshop 


29 New Bond Street, London, W. I. 
Current catalogues 
(post free on application) 

Print catalogue 25 . . Engraved Por- 
traits of Historical, Literary, and Ar- 
tistic Characters. 

Cat. 258 . . . Music 

Cat. 259 . . Education and Law. 


Cat. 262 . . . Books on Russia, Poland, 
Finland, etc. 

Cat. 263 .. . Unrecorded and other 
Choice Books. , ‘ 

Cat. 264... News Tracts and _  Intel- 


ligencers. a 
Cats. 257, 260, 261, 266... Rare Books. 
Cat. 265 . . . Sixteenth Century Books. 


Just Published 


Catalogue 260. An interesting and valuable Assem- 
blage of Second-hand Bocks, chiefly of the 17th and 
18th Centuries, and including a Collection of Books 
written by, or relating to, Alexander Pope and his 
Rotenppecte. with more particular Reference to THE 


Ready in November 


Catalogue 262. A choice and interesting Assemblage of 


} Editions; an 
Collection of the Works of LORD BYRON and By- 
roniana, including many rare First Editions, out-of-the- 
way items, and a number of Framed Portraita 
Post Free on Application 


B. H. BLACKWELL, Ltd. 
50 & 51, Broad St. Oxford, England 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 


Catalogues issued frequently. 
Post free on request. 


GIBB & TAYLOR 
7 Mount Pleasant, Waterloo, Liverpool, England 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 
We have specialized in this branch of literature 
for sixty-five years, and our catalogues are avail- 
able to any applicant. No. so9 just published. 
CHARLES HIGHAM & SON 


13, Charterhouse Street, London, E.C.1, 
England 
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RARE and MODERN 
FIRST EDITIONS 


Catalogues issued. State requirements. 
E. ARCHER 
68 Red Lion Street, London W. C. 1, England 










First Editions Rare Books 


Always a good selection in stock. 
Catalogues issued regularly. 


ANDREW BLOCK 
18 Dean Street, Soho Square, London W. 1 Eng. 









THE VARDA BOOKSHOP 


18 High Holborn, 
We buy and sell 
Modern First Editions 
Please send for free catalogue of 


Rare and Autographed Books 


LONDON W.C.1, ENG. 











BOWES & BOWES 


CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
Old and Rare Books, Limited Editions, 
Old Maps and Prints. 
Catalogues free on request. 

A bookshop since 1581. 








Messrs. DOBELL 


will send catalogues gratis 


FIRST EDITIONS RARE BOOKS 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS MANUSCRIPTS 


8 Bruton Street, London, W. I. 


MUSICAL LITERATURE 
Harold Reeves, occupies a unique position in 
the Bookselling World. Staff and extensive 
premises are devoted entirely to Music, and 
Books on Music, and Musicians in all lan- 
guages. Old and Rare Second-hand and New. 
Send your wants and ask for catalogues. 
HAROLD REEVES 
210 Shaftesbury Ave., London, W.C.2, England 





MYERS & CO. 


102 New Bond Street, London W. 1 Eng. 


FINE and RARE BOOKS in all departments 
of literature. 
Catalogues mailed free on application. 





BERTRAM ROTA 


specialises in 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 
Write for catalogues and special quotations 


76a Davies St., London W. 1 England 
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of title page Vol. 2 slightly defective, tear 
in inner margin of two leaves in Vol. 6, 
and inner joints naturally split.) Name 
of Martha Erthigg Moore on fly-leaves, 
First issue of first edition, with the leaf 
of errata in the first volume, following 
the Table of Contents. Size 7% by 4% 
inches.” Here every defect was noted 
and the points on which the conclusions 
reached by the cataloger are given. Col- 
lectors are quite competent to reach their 
own conclusions if catalogers give them 
the facts and do not misrepresent them. 
We believe that the respect for condition 
by American collectors is well considered 
and that American catalogers are the 
fairest and most competent to be found 
anywhere. ‘The auction catalogs of the 
American Art Association and the Ander- 
son Galleries have never been equalled 
abroad. + se 


Can you give me any information in 
regard to the first edition of Maurice Hew- 
lett’s “The Wreath, 1894-1914,” printed 
in London in 1914? 


This is the first and only edition of a 
work of which only twenty-five copies 
were privately printed by the author. Of 
these three were presented by Hewlett to 
his friends, and the remaining twenty-two 
copies were destroyed after his death. One 
of these copies was given to Sir Edmund 
Gosse, who wrote in it as follows: “Hew- 
lett suddenly gave me this book this morn- 
ing, saying that only twenty-five copies of 
it were printed, just before the war, and 
that hitherto only two copies of it wer¢ 
issued, held by each of the two persons 
concerned. The other twenty-two copies 
were locked up, not to be seen until after 
his death. He asked me to show it to no 
one, unless he should die before me, when 
he wished the poem to be read. He said 
“The Wreath” perpetuated the deepest and 
fullest experience of his life. I accepted 
it with much emotion, and I shall preserve 
the book in secret, as a gift of M. H.'s 
friendship, Edmund Gosse.” This copy, 
we believe, was sold by James F. Drake 
after the dispersal of the library of Sit 
Edmund Gosse. 

s+ SF 

In a bookseller’s catalog of this season 
the first issue of the first edition of Long- 
fellow’s “Hiawatha,” a “fine copy.” + 
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J. A. ALLEN & CO. 
16, Grenville St., London, W.C.1. 
(Eng. ) 

Will send post free on application their 

Catalogue No. 7 (Men of Mark 

Series) of Rare and Important 
First Editions etc. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Catalogue No. XII 


Fine Bindings 


This catalogue in folio comprises 
about 400 items with bibliographical 
notes. The volume contains 126 plates 
in collotype plus 11 plates in colour 
reproducing 300 bindings. Descrip- 
tive text in French and English. 
Many of the greatest and rarest prove- 
nances are represented as are the dif- 
ferent types of bindings from the 
XVth to the XIXth century. 


1000 copies on fine paper .200 Fes. 
100 copies on Holland 
400 Fes. 


Specimen copy without plates sent 
free of charge 


GUMUCHIAN & CO. 
112 rue de Richelieu, Paris 








DAVIS & ORIOLI 


30 Museum Street, London W.C.1, 
England 


We hold a large stock of first editions and 
all our books are really fine copies. Rare 
modern books are constantly passing 
through our hands. Collectors and deal- 
ers should make a point of sending us 
their list of wants and receiving our cata- 
logues. We also specialise in Incunabula 
and early scientific and medical books. 
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listed at $250, the highest price I have 
ever seen in a catalog. Only a few years 
ago I paid $6.25 for a good copy at auc- 
tion. Are not such advances highly 
artificial? 


The copy of “Hiawatha” referred to is 
a very fine one of the first issue of the 
first edition, with the word “Dove” in 
the seventh line on page 96, afterwards 
changed to “Dived.” ‘This edition, or por- 
tion of an edition, was scarce ten years 
ago, and in recent years it has become 
very difficult to find. On an average, per- 
haps not more than one copy in ten meets 
the requirements of the very discriminat- 
ing collector. While second and third rate 
copies bring from $50 to $100, a bright, 
clean, crisp and perfect copy is at a high 
premium. No one but the bookseller who 
tries to find it knows how difficult it is 
to find an Ai copy. He is justified in 
charging a good price when he gets it. 
The price undoubtedly seems artificial to 
many, but there is good reasoning back of 
the appraisal of its value. We are pretty 
sure to see more of such appraising in the 
near future. 

es SF 

In the first sale of the season at the 
rooms of the American Art Association, 
Anderson Galleries, Inc., a copy of the 
first edition of Emerson’s “Essays,” 1841, 
in original cloth, brought $320. Another 
copy in the same sale, bound in half 
morocco, sold for $30. How do you ac- 
count for the fact that the original cloth 
covers, in the cloth bound volume, brought 
more than nine times as much as text and 
binding in the morocco bound book. In 
both cases the text was equally clean and 
bright? 


A multitude of parallel examples might 
easily be cited. We shall see more of 
them. Collectors want their modern first 
editions as published, clean, crisp and per- 
fect. They do not want them in leather 
bindings. They are growing more decided 
upon this point every season. In many 
cases, especially of authors of the last cen- 
tury, only a very small percentage of first 
editions now obtainable are in satisfactory 
condition, and consequently these bring a 
very high premium. Collectors who have 
been careful about condition in recent years 
are now profiting from their care. 
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The Weekly Record of New Publications 


HIS list aims to be a complete and ac- 

curate record of American book publi- 

cation. Pamphlets will be included only 
if of special value. Publishers should send 
copies of all books promptly for annotation 
and entry, and the receipt of advance copies 
insures record simultaneous with publica- 
tion. The annotations are descriptive, not 
critical; intended to place not to judge the 
books. Pamphlet material and books of 
lesser trade interest are listed in smaller type. 


Adams, Almeda C. 
Seeing Europe through sightless eyes. 202p. 


front. (por.) O [c.’29] N. Y., Grafton Press 
$3 


The author, though blind, writes of her experiences 
during a year’s travel in Europe. 


Aiken, Conrad Potter 


Selected poems. 374p. D ’29, c.’18-’29 N. 
Y., Scribner $3.50 


The distinguished American poet has made a selec- 
tion of his works and arranged them in the order 
in which they were written. 


Allen, W. F., and others 


Slave songs of the United States. 
’29, c."67 N. Y., Peter Smith 


Angell, Norman 


The story of money. 427p. (lop. bibl. notes) 
il. Oc. N. Y., Stokes $5 

A history of money in its relation to society. 
For the layman. 
Arbib- Hauser 

The man without a necktie; a novel; tr. by 
Charlotte Brewster Jordan. 304p. O ec. 
[Brooklyn, N. Y.], Dickens Pub. Co., Box 97, 
Flatbush Sta. $2.50 


The experiences of a man from a primitive Bra- 
zilian tribe in sophisticated Europe. 


Art studies, VII; ed. by members of the De- 
partments of Fine Arts of Harvard and 
Princeton Universities. 231p. il. F ’29 Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard $3.50 
Arvin, Newton 
Hawthorne. 
Brown 


Ayscough, Florence 
Tu Fu: the autobiography of a Chinese poet. 
450p. il., maps, diagrs. O ’29 Bost., Houghton 
5 


1590p. O 
$2.50 


O ’29 Bost., Little, 


313p. il. 
$3.50 
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The entry is transcribed from title page when 
the book is sent for record. Prices are added 
except when not supplied by publisher or obtain. 
able only on specific request, im which case word 
re is used. When not specified the binding 
ts ‘‘cloth.” 


Imprint date or best available date, preferably 
copyright date in brackets, is always stated, ex- 
cept when imprint date and copyright date agree 
and are of the current year, in which case only 
‘‘c”’ is used. No ascertainable date is designated 
thus: [n.d.] 


Sizes are indicated as follows: F (folio: over 
30 centimeters high); Q (4to: under 30 cm.); O 
(8vo: 25 cm.); (12mo: 20 cm.); S (16mo: 
1742 cm.); T (24mo: 15 cm.); $q., obl., nar., 
designate square, oblong, narrow. 
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Bailey, John 


Shakespeare [introd. by Stanley Baldwin]. 
223p. S (English heritage ser.) ’'29 N. Y, 
Longmans $1.40 

The first volume in a series designed to express 
the spirit of England as it persists from generation 
to generation. 


Baker, Margaret 


Tomson’s Hallowe’en; il. by Mary Baker. 
nop. De. N. Y., Duffield $2 


How the old witch was tired on Hallowe’en and 
sent out Tomson, her cat, and her old broom to 
tend to her annual job. 


Baldwin, J. W. 


The social studies laboratory; a study of 
equipment and teaching aids for the social 
studies. 104p. (3p. bibl.) O (Contribs. to educ. 
no. 371) c. N. Y., Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ. $1.50 


Barton, Bruce 


On the up and up. 1890p. D [c.’25-’29] Ind., 


Bobbs- Merrill $2 

Short helpful essays of every-day philosophy that 
have appeared in magazines during the past few 
years. 


Belloc, Hilaire 


Joan of Arc. 
Brown 


Bible 
The Book of Tobit and history of Susanna; 
reprinted from the rev. version of the Apocry- 
pha; introd. by Montague R. James [lim. ed.]. 
45p. il. (col.) O ’29 [N .Y., W. V. McKee] 
bds. $8.50; $25 


The Clarendon Bible; The gospel accord- 
ing to Saint Mark in the rev. version; introd. 
and commentary by A. W. F. Blunt. 272). 
il, map, diagr. (col.) D ’29 N. Y., oa 

1.50 


128p. O ’29 Bost., Little, 
$1.75 


ee 


Bates, E. A., and others 

Removing wheat from Pacific Northwest wheat by 
washing. 24p. il., diagrs. O (U. S. Dept. of Agri., 
circular no. 81) ’29 Wash., D. C., Gov’t Pr. Off.; 
Sup’t of Doc. pap. sc. 


Black, N. Henry sae 

New laboratory experiments in practical physics: 
to accompany Black & Davis’ “New Practica’ 
Physics.” 176p. diagrs. Q ’29, c.’23, ’29 N. Y., Mac 
millan pap. $1 
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Black, Archibald 

Transport aviation; 2nd ed. enl. 354p. il. 
maps, diagrs. O [c. 26, 29] N. Y., Simmons- 
Boardman $5 


Blaisdell, Etta Austin 
My garden of stories. 208p. il. (col.) (Boy 
blue ser.) ’29 Bost., Little, Brown $1 


Blunt, A. W. F. 

The prophets of Israel. 126p. D ’29 N. Y., 
Oxford $1.25 
Bolton, Mrs. Ethel Stanwood [Mrs. Charles 

Knowles Bolton] 

American wax portraits; [lim. ed.]. 76p. 
(bibl. footnotes) il. O c. Bost., Houghton 

$6, bxd. 

A history of wax portraiture and modelling in the 
United States, with illustrations of the character- 
istic types. 

Boylan, William A., and others 

New method in composition; 4th yr., 2nd 

half. 3160p. il. D [c.’29] N. Y., Scribner 
60 c. 


Braithwaite, William Stanley Beaumont, ed. 

Anthology of magazine verse for 1929, and 
yearbook of American poetry. 716p. Dec. N. 
Y., Sully 

This is the seventeenth annual issue of this an- 
thology which includes the cream of American maga- 
zine poetry during the past year. 
Brighouse, Harold 

The sort-of-a-prince; comedy in three acts. 
o8p. D [c.’29] N. Y., S. French — pap. 75 c. 


Brown, Ancil T. 
Energizing personality; introd. by Meredith 
Nicholson. 160p. D ’29 N. Y., McGraw-Hill 


$2 

Buell, Raymond Leslie 
Europe: a history of ten years; new ed. rev. 
4509p. (bibls.) il. maps diagr. D ’29, c.’28,’29 
N. Y., Macmillan $2.50 


Burke, Edwin 

This thing called love; a comedy in three 
acts. 1o4p. il., diagr. D (French’s standard 
lib. ed.) c.’28,’29 N. Y., S. French pap. 75 ¢. 


Byrne, Donn 
The wind bloweth. 393p. il. D (Novels of 
distinction) [c.’22] [N. Y.] Grosset $1 


Cadbury, George, and Dobbs, S. P. 

Canals and inland waterways [English]. 
175p. (bibl. footnotes) il., map O (Pitman’s 
transport lib.) ’29 N. Y., Pitman $2.25 
Calthrop, Dion Clayton 

I will be good. 288p. il. O ’29 Bost., Little, 
Brown $3.50 


Camm, Rev. Dom Bede, ed. 


Catholic summer school lectures. 322p. 





front. 0 ’29 St. Louis, B. Herder $2.50 
Blackstone, Earl Glen 

Typewriting for personal use. s58p. il. Q c.’29 
N. Y., Gregg Pub. Co. apply 


Branom, M. E. 
The Branom practice tests in advanced geography ; 
Ser. 2 2244p. maps Q c.’29 N. Y., Macmillan 

pap. 68c. 
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Casey, Charles C. 

The way to more productive selling; an ad- 
vanced course of training for greater volume 
and repeat sales. 157p. il. D ’29 N. Y., Me- 
Graw-Hill $2 
Caswell, Hollis Leland 

City school surveys; an interpretation and 
an appraisal. 136p. (6p. bibl.) diagrs. O (Con- 
tribs. to educ. no. 358) c. N. Y., Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. $1.50 

An estimate of the results of surveys in seventy- 
three city school systems. 

Cederholm, Boris 

In the clutches of the Tcheka. 349p. il. O 

’29 Bost., Houghton $4 


Charles, R. H. 

A critical and exegetical commentary on the 
Book of Daniel; introd. and tr. by R. H. 
Charles. 536p. O ’29 N. Y., Oxford $10 


Chatterton, Edward Keble 

Seed of liberty; the story of the American 
Colonies. 356p. il. O [c.’29] Ind., Bobbs- 
Merrill 


A history of early America, of the seafaring and 
pioneering which led to its colonization and later 
independence. 

Chenery, Howard 

That Ferguson family; a comedy in three 
acts. 1I14p. il., diagr. D (French’s standard 
lib. ed.) c.’28,’29 N. Y., S. French pap. 75c. 
Chesnut, Mary Boykin 

A diary from Dixie. 424p. il. O ’29, c.’o5 
N. Y., Peter Smith $5 
Chichester, John Jay 

Sanderson: master rogue; a detective story. 
252p. D (C. H. new copyrights) [c.’29] N. Y., 
Chelsea House 75 ¢. 
Clark, Marion G., and Gordy, Wilbur Fisk 

Westward toward America. 408p. (bibls.) 
il., maps, diagrs. D [c.’29] N. Y., Scribner 

1.20 

A book for fourth grade children telling ie 


ot long ago, from primitive days to the explorers 
of the 16th century, learned of other countries. 


Cobbett, Walter Willson, comp. 

Cobbett’s cyclopedic survey of chamber 
music; preface by W. H. Hadow; 2 v. 508p. 
front. O ’29 N. Y., Oxford $36 


Cochrane, Charles Norris 
Thucydides and the science of history. 18o0p. 
O ’29 N. Y., Oxford $3.50 


Cooper, Viola Irene _ 
Windjamming to Fiji. 308p. 
[c.’29] N. Y., Rae D. Henkle 
The experiences of the author and another Ann 
can girl when they sailed as members of the crew 
of a three-masted barque on a two-months voyage 
to the Fiji Islands. 
Cording, Agnes A. ; 
The Cording speller; 5th year, 2nd _ half. 
135p. D [c.’29] Bost., Ginn 48 c. 


il. map O 





Brighouse, Harold 

The prince who was a piper; a play in one act. 
37p. D [c.’21, ’26] N. Y., S. French pap. 35¢. 
Busch, Bonnie, and Maxwell, Lucia Ramsey 


The red fog. tosp. D [c.’29] Wash., D. C., Nat’l 
Patriotic League, Union Trust Bldg. fab. $1.25 
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Cross, Victoria, pseud. [Vivian Cory] 
Electric love. 382p. D [c.’29] N. Y., Ma- 
caulay $2 
A romance of Hungary. 
Dare, Josiah 
Counsellor Manners, his last legacy to his 
son; enriched and embellished with grave ad- 
visos, pat histories, and ingenious proverbs, 
apologues, and apophthagms. I42p. O c. N. 
Y., Coward-McCann bds. $2.50 
This book, written in quaint 17th century English, 
is a printing of an old hand-written volume found 
in a collector’s library, in which Counsellor Man- 


ners on his death-bed gives advice to his son in 
regard to morals and manners. 


Darwin, Bernard 


The English public school. 190p. S (English 
heritage ser.) '29 N. Y., Longmans $1.40 


De Blois, Austen Kennedy, D.D. 

Fighters for freedom; heroes of the Baptist 
challenge. 437p. il. (pors.) D [c.’29] Phil., 
Judson Press $1.50 


Biographical sketches of some outstanding Baptist 
leaders from the 12th to the late 19th century. 


Dickinson, Edwin De Witt 


The law of nations. 1133p. O ’29 N. Y., 
McGraw-Hill $6 


Dodwell, Henry Herbert, ed. 

The Cambridge history of the British Em- 
pire; v. 4, British India, 1497-1858. 7o5p. 
(45p. bibl.) O ’29 N. Y., Macmillan $8 

Also obtainable as Volume gs of ‘‘The Cambridge 
History of India.” 


Doerner, Rev. Karl 


The children’s hour; tr. by Rev. Andrew 


Schorr. 343p. O ’29 St. Louis, B. Herder 
2.25 
Duffus, Helen Milicete 
The strawberry girls. 242p. De. N. Y 


Duffield $2 
A story of family life for young people, that first 
appeared in the Youth’s Companion. 


Duncan, Rudolph L., and Drew, Charles E. 
Radio traffic manual and operating regula- 
tions. 187p. O’29 N. Y., Wiley $2 


Dunning, Hal 


White Wolf's pack; a Western story. 246p. 
D (C. H. new copyrights) [c.’29] N. Y., 
Chelsea House 75 Cc. 
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Edward, Georg 


Naked island; a romance of the West Ip. 
dies ; tr. by Arthur J. Ashton. 310p. D [c. '29] 
N. Y., Macaulay 


; 2 
A love story of the tropics where people of many 
races meet. 


Edwards, Lionel D. 


Huntsmen past and present. 1106p. il. (pt, 
col.) Q ’29 N. Y., Scribner buck. $20 


This book about some famous huntsmen of the 
past and present, most of whom are professionals 
is illustrated by old prints and by water-color draw. 
ings by the author. 


Entwistle, Mary 


The story of Musa. 8ap. il. (col. front.) §S 
[c.’29] N. Y., Friendship Press $1 
A story for children about a small Egyptian boy 
and his sister who learned Christian ways. ; 


Fairless, Michael, pseud. [Margaret Fairless 


Barber] 
The roadmender [new ed.]. 144p. D [n.d] 
N. Y., Dutton $1.50 


Ferris, Helen Josephine [Mrs. Albert B. Tib- 
bets], comp. 

Love comes riding; stories of romance and 

adventure for girls. 319p. il. O [c.’29] N. Y., 


Harcourt $2.50 
Thirteen love stories for girls written by such 

authors as Oscar Wilde, O. Henry, Katharine Mans 

field, Thomas Hardy and Wilbur Daniel Steele. 


Field, Rachel Lyman, comp. 
American folk and fairy tales. 318p. il. (pt. 
col.) Oc. N. Y., Scribner $3 


In this book for the first time are gathered the 
folk stories of America, Indian legends, negro 
stories, lumber-jack tales, types of stories whose 
folk-lore is peculiarly varied but always American. 
They were selected from the child’s point of view. 


Florence, Philip Sargant 

Sociology and sin; a plea for the exclusion 
of uplift from economics and the political 
sciences. 98p. (bibl. footnotes) S (New science 
ser.) [c.’29] N. Y., Norton $1 


Foligno, Cesare 

Latin thought during the Middle Ages. 128p. 
il. D’29 N. Y., Macmillan $1.75 
Ford, Harriet 

Mysterious money; a comedy in three acts. 


8ip. diagr. D (French’s standard lib. ed.) 
c.’29 N. Y., S. French pap. 75¢. 


iin sestcacidinscchy inanimate 


Cook, O. F. 


One-variety cotton communities. 51p. (bibl.) (Agri. 
bull. 1111) ’29 Wash., D. C., Gov’t Pr. Off.; Sup’t of 
Doc. pap. roc. 
Dennis, L. M., and Nichols, M. L. 

Gas analysis; rev. ed. 518p. (bibl. footnotes) 
diagrs. D ’29, c. ’02-’29 N. Y., Macmillan $4 
Dickson, James G., and Mains, E. B. 

Scab of wheat and barley and its control. 18p. il., 
map O (U. S. Dept. of Agri., farmers’ bull. no. 1599) 
’°29 Wash., D. C., Gov’t Pr. Off.; Sup’t of Doc. 

pap. 5¢. 
Eldridge, Edward Henry, and others 

The new expert typewriting; a complete course in 
touch typewriting. 1195p. il., diagrs. Q c.’29 N. Y., 
Amer. B’k. $1.48 


Evans, Herbert M., and Swezy, Olive 

The chromosomes in man; sex and somatic. 
(zp. bibl.) diagrs. F (Memoirs of the Univ. ot Cal., 
v. 9, no. 1) ’29 Berkeley, Cal., Univ. of Cal. Press 


at. $1.6 
pap-ot 


64) 


Ewing, Henry Ellsworth 


A manual of external parasites. 224p. il. 


Springfield, Ill., Chas. C. Thomas 34-5 


Flinn, Alfred D., comp. 
Popular research narrative; 3rd ed. 
Balt., Williams & Wilkins 


Fowlkes, John Guy, and others 
Practical arithmetic work books; primer; bks 
various p. il., diagrs. Qc. N. Y., Macmillan 
pap. 2° 


( ) "29 


D 7 


r8op. 


. Ca 





Fox, Frances Margaret 

Washington, D. C., the nation’ j 
»VU.U,, on’s ca * FO- 

mance-adventure-achievement ; a com loa 

young people. 383p. il. (pt. col.), map O 

[c.'20] Chic., Rand, McNally $2 


An informative. book on the capital city, including 


Se of history and facts on national 
Fullwood, Nancy 

Song of Sano Farot. 206p. O ’29 N. Y 
Macoy Pub. Co. $2 50 


Gauba, Kanhaya Lal 

Uncle en the strange tale of a civiliza- 
tion run amuck, 272p. O [c.’29] N. Y.. Claude 
Kendall, 70 Fifth Ave. 

An East Indian, writes of the vices of modern 
America aS an answer to “Mother India.” 
Geiermann, Peter 

Outline sermons on the Holy Eucharist and 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. oop. O ’29 St. 


Louis, Mo., B. Herder $2.25 
General sales or turnover taxation. 210p. 

(bibl. footnotes) diagrs. O c. N. Y., Nat'l. 
Industrial Conference B’d. $2.50 


A study of sales taxation, as it exists in the 
United States and in 16 foreign countries, as a 
source of government revenue. 

Gerould, Katharine Fullerton [Mrs. Gordon 

Hall Gerould] 

( onquistador ; photoplay title, A romance 
of the Rio Grande; il. by scenes from the pic- 
ture. 205p. D (Popular copyrights) [c.’23] 
N. Y., Grosset 75 ¢. 


Gerstenberg, Alice, and Howard, Lorin 

Overtones; a play in three acts. 78p. D 
[c.'20,’29] N. Y., S. French pap. 75 c. 
Gill, Eric, il. 

Selected engravings of Eric Gill [lim. ed.] 
152p. il. (pt. col.) F ’29 [N. Y., W. V. Mc- 
Kee] $40; $75; $275 
Golden Gorse 

Moorland Mousie; il. by Lionel Edwards. 
113p. O [’29] N. Y., Scribner bds. $5 


A pony’s own story of his life in Exmoor and his 
career as a child’s mount. 
Goldsmith, Oliver 
The vicar of Wakefield; il. by Arthur Rack- 
ham. 231p. il. (pt. col.) O [n.d.] Phil., McKay 
$5, bxd. 


Gould, Gerald 
The collected poems of Gerald Gould. 256p. 


O [n.d.] N. Y., Payson & Clarke 
The work of an English poet. $3 
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Grey, Vivian 


Impulsive youth; a love story. 255p. D (C. 
H. new copyrights) [c.’29}] N. Y., Chelsea 
House 75 ¢. 


Grover, Eulalie Osgood 

The Sunbonnet Babies A-B-C book; a mod- 
ern hornbook. 64p. il. (col.) O [c.’29] Chic., 
Rand, McNally $1 


Gwynn, Stephen Lucius, ed. 

The letters and friendships of Sir Cecil 
Spring Rice; a record; 2 v. 510p.; 462p. il. 
O ’29 Bost., Houghton $10, bxd. 

The correspondence of the man who was British 
Ambassador to the United States during the World 
War period, including many letters to and from 
Senator Lodge, Henry Adams, Theodore Roosevelt 
and John Hay. 


Haddon, C. G. Gordon 
My uncle King George V. 256p. il. O c. 
N. Y., Harhill Press, 23 E. 4th St. $3.50 
The author’s life story in which he claims to be 
a descendant of the English Royal Family as the 
illegitimate son of the late Duke of Clarence, elder 
brother of King George V. 


Hammar, Park G. 

Growing young and staying young, or, 
Longer and better living. 122p. front. (por.) 
D [c.’29] St. Louis, Author, 611 Olive St. $5 


An unusual program is here outlined for building 
health and prolonging life which would necessitate 
a complete and radical change in mode of life. 


Harris, Louis 
The story of crime. Bost., 
Stratford $2.50 


The author points out how crime has flourished 
through the ages among plants, animals and humans 
and prophesies that with the growth of reason crime 
will cease. 


Harvey-Gibson, Robert John 

Two thousand years of science; the won- 
ders of nature and their discoverers. 3069p. 
diagrs. O ’29 N. Y., Macmillan $4 


A technical discussion of the advances of as- 
tronomy, geology, physics, chemistry and biology 
in five periods of the world’s history. 


Hatfield, Henry Stafford 

The conquest of thought by invention, in 
the mechanical state of the future. 80p. S 
(New science ser.) [c.’29] N. Y., Norton $1 


Man’s future in a mechanized state where his 
private life will revert to the simplicity of the sav- 
age, though without the hardships. 


Hicks, Thomas Willing 

“And on the third day” [2nd ed.] 143p. il. 
D [c.’29] [Hollywood, Cal., Impress Pub. Co., 
Box 1040] flex. fab., $3.75; lea., $5 


347p. D [c.’29] 


LL 


Friedenwald, Jonas S. 

oo pathology of the eye. 366p. (bibls.) il. diagrs. 
ce. N. Y¥., Macmillan $4.50 

Friedmann, Herbert 

Me cowbirds. gqr1gp. il., diagrs. O ‘29 Springfield, 
+» Chas. C. Thomas $6 

Garis, Howard Roger 


writle Wiggily’s make believe tarts, or, Uncle 
een plays storekeeper. no. p. il. (col.) D 
ncle W iggily picture b’ks.) [c.’19-’290] Newark, 
‘. J. C. E. Graham 40 Cc. 


a ai Wiggily’s rolling hoop, or, How the bunny 
ileman gets mixed up. no p. il. (col.) D (Uncle 


Newark, N. J., 


Wiggily picture b’ks.) [c. ’19-’29] 
40 c. 


C. E. Graham 
Uncle Wiggily’s squirt gun, or, Jack Frost icicle 
maker. no p. il. (col.) D (Uncle Wiggily picture 
b’ks.) [c. ’19-’29] Newark, N. J., C. E. Graham 4oc. 
Girriel, Stewart W. ae 

The dignity and romance of the painting craft. 94P.- 
il. O [c.’29] Cleveland, O., William Feather Co. 
apply 
Haines, Charles Grove : 

A government of laws or a government of men; 
judicial or legislative supremacy. 38p. O '29 Los 
Angeles, Univ. of Cal. Pr. Off. apply 
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Hitchcock, Henry Russell, jr. 

_ Modern architecture; romanticism and re- 
integration. 2690p. (3p. bibl. note) il. Q c. 
N. Y., Payson & Clarke 


An attempt to show that the new architecture is 
the result of a gradual development of earlier styles, 
especially of the 19th century. The influence of the 
leading new-style architects, together with brief 
biographies, are also given. 


Homer 

The Odyssey of Homer; tr. by George Her- 
bert Palmer. 342p. il. (col.) Q ’29, c.’84-’29 
[Bost.] Houghton $5, bxd. 


A new edition of this classic, beautifully illus- 
trated by N. C. Wyeth. 
Howell, J. Morton 

Egypt’s past, present and future. 38op. 
(bibl. note) il. O Ic.’29] Dayton, O., Service 
Pub. Co., 342 W. 4th St. $2.50 


Written by a former U. S. Minister to Egypt. 


Hubbard, Mrs. Theodora Kimball, and Hub- 
bard, Henry Vincent 

Our cities to-day and to-morrow; a survey 
of planning and zoning progress in the United 
States. 407p. (bibl. footnotes) il., maps, 
diagrs. O c. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard ~§ $5 

A summary of the results of a field study of plan- 
ning progress in this country, covering about 120 
cities and regions in 42 states, which was conducted 
by the authors during 1928-29 under a grant from the 
Milton Fund of Harvard University. 


Hudéleston, Sisley 
Europe in zigzags. 362p. il. O c, Phil. 
Lippincott $5 
Social, artistic, literary and political affairs on the 
Continent viewed by a newspaper correspondent of 
long experience. 


Huld, Palle 


A Boy Scout around the world; tr. by 
Eleanor Hard. 213p. il. Dec. N. Y., Coward- 
McCann $2 


The adventure of a Danish Boy Scout who en- 
circled the world in 44 days—a trip offered as a 
prize by a Danish newspaper to commemorate the 
anniversary of Jules Verne’s “Around the World in 
Eighty Days.” 

Inglee, Charles T., and others, eds. 

Pure-bred dogs; the breeds and standards 
as recognized by the American Kennel Club. 
332p. il., diagrs. Oc. N. Y., G. Howard Watt 


) 

The official book of the American Kennel Club 

giving standards of the different breeds recognized 

in this country—written for the judge, breeder and 
dog fancier. 


Jackson, Joseph Francis, ed. 


Contes en l’air; a collection of contem- 
porary French short stories. 164p. S [c.’29] 
N. Y., Holt 88 c. 





Hart, Albert Bushnell, and others 


A teacher’s manual accompanying the Hart-Bolton 
American history maps; 4th ed. 1316p. D (Hart-Bol- 


ton ser.) [c.’%29] Chic., Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 
Ravenswood Ave. 96 C. 
Haskell, E. S. 

Systems of hog farming in Southeastern States. 
39p. il. (Farmers’ bull. 985) ’29 Wash., D. C., Gov't 
Pr. Off.; Sup’t of Doc. pap. §c. 


Hawley, Edith 
Nutritive valine and cost of food served to college 
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James, Marquis 

The Raven; a biography of Sam Houston, 
480p. (3p. bibl.) il, maps O [ce.’29] Ind. 
Bobbs- Merrill 


The career of a man, whose life was changed tere 
tragic romance, for the first time told in full, in 
this book. 


Jeffreys, Harold 


The future of the earth. 7op.S (New sci- 


ence ser.) [c.’29] N. Y., Norton $1 
The physical future of the sun, earth and moon. 


Jones, Edward Richard 
Bunyan’s progress. 76p. il. S [c.’29] Madi- 
son, Wis., Author, 102 Roby Rd. 
flex. fab. $1.50 


A volume of verse on the exploits of the mythical! 
lumberjack hero, Paul Bunyan. 


Jones, Richard Foster, ed. 

Eighteenth century literature. 416p. (bibls.) 
T (Nelson’s English ser.; Nelson’s English 
reading; v. 4) c. N. Y., Nelson $1 


Kastner, Leon Emile, and Marks, Joseph 
A glossary of colloquial and popular French, 


for the use of English readers and travellers, 
383p. O [’29] N. Y., Dutton $3.75 


Keller, Helen Adams 


We bereaved. 47p. S [c.’29] N. Y., Leslie 


Fulenwider, Inc., 1819 B’way $1 
A small book of comforting thoughts for those 
bereaved. 


Kingsley, Charles 
The heroes, or, Greek fairy tales for my 
children. 248p. S (Cardinal ser.) ’29 N. Y., 
Macmillan lea. $2.50, bxd. 
The water-babies; a fairy tale for a land- 
baby. 248p. S (Cardinal ser.) ’29 N. Y.,, 
Macmillan lea. $2.50, bxd. 


Kirk, W. H., and others 


Our story reader; 3rd bk. 147p. il. (col.) D 


[c.’29] Bost., Ginn 8oc. 
Kitson, Harry Dexter 

How to find the right vocation. 212p. (3p. 
bibl.) il. diagrs. Dc. N. Y., Harper $2.50 


Fundamental principles to aid one in choosing an 
occupation on a sensible basis. 


Kittenberger, Kalman 
Big game hunting and collecting in East 
Africa, 1903-1926. 367p. il. map O ’29 N. Y, 
Longmans $7.50 
The author, a Hungarian, writes especially of his 
fifth expedition to East Africa as a big game hunter 
and collector. 


nl 


students. 2op. (bibl.) O (U. S. Dept. of Agri. 

circular no. 89) ’29 Wash., D. C., [Gov't Pr. Off. ; 

Sup’t of Doc.] pap. 5° 

Jelliffe, Smith Ely, M.D., and White, William A, 
M.D. 


Diseases of the nervous system; a_ text-book 1 
neurology and psychiatry; new 5th ed. 1174p. |: 
(col.), diagrs. O Phil., Lea & Febiger $9.5 


Kittredge, Joseph, jr. on tet 

Forest planting in the lake states. 88p. (bibls. 
il. (Agri. bull. 1497) ’29 Wash., D. C., Govt Pr. 
Off.; Sup’t of Doc. pap. 20% 
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Kyle, Anne D. 

Prince of the Pale Mountains; il. by Ma- 
ginel Wright Barney. 258p. il. (col. front.) 
Dc. Bost. Houghton $2 


A children’s book with the scene laid in the Dolo- 
mites, where Peter, a war refugee, seeks a clue to 


his identity. 
La Farge, Oliver 
Laughing Boy. 310p. D c. [Bost.], Hough- 
ton $2.50 
A romance of the Navajos. 
Lawrence, David 
The other side of. government. 297p. D c. 
N. Y., Scribner $2 
An informative book on the workings of our gov- 
ernment in its practical relations to the ordinary 
citizen. 
Liguori, St. Alphonsus 
Meditations and readings for every day in 
the year; selected from the spiritual writings 
of Saint Alphonsus; v. 3, pt. 2; Fifth to tenth 
Sunday after Pentecost; ed. by John Bapt. 
Coyle. 384p. O ’29 St. Louis, B. Herder $2 


Lincoln, Edmond E. 
Applied business finance; new 4th ed. 823p. 
il. D’29 N. Y., McGraw-Hill $5 


Love, Philip H. 

Andrew W. Mellon; the man and his work. 
319p. il. Oc. Balt., W. Heath Coggins & Co., 
2117 N. Charles St. $3.50 

A biography of the Secretary of the Treasury, one 
of the great figures in American political life today. 


Lucus, Mrs. Elizabeth D. 
Mrs. Lucas’s French cookery book. 231p. D 
'290 Bost., Houghton $2 


Lummis, Charles Fletcher 
Flowers of our lost romance. 303p. il. O c. 
Bost., Houghton 


Essays on Spanish pioneers, the Yankees in Cali- 
fornia, prehistoric stone relics of the south-west, the 
history of the orange, and other subjects related to 
our western history. 


Lundberg, George A., and others, eds. 
Trends in American sociology. 455p. (bibl. 
footnotes) diagrs. O (Harper's social science 
ser.) c. N. Y., Harper $3 
an symposium covering the various fields of soci- 
ogy. 
McCallum, Jane Y. 
Women pioneers. 251p. front. (col.) D [e. 


20| Richmond, Va., Johnson Pub. Co. $1.25 
Sketches for young people of the lives of American 
women pioneers in various fields, Anne Hutchinson, 
Mary Lyon, Susan B. Anthony, and others. 





Leggett, Bernard 

'heory and practice of radiology; 4 v. il. St. 
Louis, C. V. Mosby $45 
Lewin, Philip, M.D. 
_,oSture and hygiene of the feet. s56p. il., diagrs. 
lr (Nat'l. health ser.) c. N. Y., Funk & Wagnalls 
fab. 30 ¢. 
Lineages of members of the National Society of the 
| Sons and Daughters of the Pilgrims 

‘op. c. (Lancaster, Pa., Lancaster Press] 

pap. $6 

Long, Esmond R. 
o elected readings in pathology. sop. il. O ’29 
“Pringheld, JIL, Chas. C. Thomas $4, bxd. 
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McCord, David T. W., comp. 


Once and for all. 302p. Oc. N. Y., Cow- 
ard-McCann 


Thirty-two English and American authors are rep- 
resented in this collection of light, humorous essays. 


McCormick, Clarence 


The teaching of general mathematics in the 
secondary schools of the United States; a 
study of the development and present status 
of general mathematics. 173p. (bibls.) O 
(Contribs. to educ. no. 386) c. N. Y., Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. $1.75 


McKinley, Captain Ashley C. 


Applied aerial photography. 341p. (bibl.) O 
’29:«ONN«. Y., -~Wiley $5 


Maclaren, Ian, pseud. [Jan Watson] 


A doctor of the old school; foreword by 
Alexander Woollcott. no p. D ’29c.’95,’23 


N. Y., Coward-McCann bds. $1.50 

A part of “Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush,” a best 
seller of the nineties, now published separately for 
the first time. 


March, Benjamin 


China and Japan in our museums; introd. 
by Frederick P. Keppel. 147p. (bibls.) il. D 
[c.’29] N. Y., Amer. Council, Inst. of Pacific 
Relations $1.50 

A description of the materials for the study of 
Chinese and Japanese art in the museums of this 
country, arranged geographically. 


Marcin, Max, and Bolton, Guy Reginald 


The nightcap; a mystery comedy in three 
acts. oop. il. diagr. D (French’s standard 
lib. ed.) c.’21,’29 N.Y.,S.French pap. 75c. 


Masefield, John 
The hawbucks. 336p. Dc. N. Y., Macmillan 
$2.50 
The celebrated English poet writes a romance of 
the fox-hunting country of pre-war England. 


Melville, Herman 

The piazza tales; il. by Benj Greenstein 
[lim. ed,]. 270p. il. (pt. col.) O ’29 N. Y., 
The Elf, 1674 B’way bds. $12, bxd. 


Minor, Nell I., and Bryant, Emily F. 
Through the church school door; expres- 

sional activity—including handwork.  73p. 

diagrs. obl.O [c.’29] N. Y., Abingdon $2 


A source book for teachers, for use with children 
between three and nine in church and vacation 
schools or in the home. 





McDaniel, Clara La Tourette, and McDaniel, Charles 
F. 


Superior typewriting instructor; a touch method 
producing typewriting artists; 9th ed. 5p. diagrs. 
Q c.’29 Cedar Rapids, Ia., McDaniel Pub. Co. goc. 


Manny, T. B. 

Problems in cooperation and experiences of farmers 
in marketing potatoes. 24p. O (U. S. Dept. of Agri., 
circular no. 87) ’29 Wash., D. C., Gov’t Pr. Off.; 
Sup’t of Doc. pap. apply 
Mayo, W. J., and Mayo, C. H. 


Collected papers of the Mayo Clinic and the Mayo 
Foundation. 1197p. il. O ’29 Phil., Saunders $13 
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Montessori, Maria teachers, and teacher-training classes; y, > 
_ The child in the church ; essays on the re- 285p. diagr. D [c.’29] Bost., Houghton $1.80 
ligious education of children and the training O’Shea, Michael Vincent 


of character; ed. by Mortimer Standing. 210p N : : 

; ; fie ewer ways with children. 428p. 
il. O ’29 St. Louis, B. Herder $1.90 N_ Y. Greenberg p. O ie 2) 
Moon, Grace Purdie [Mrs. Carl Moon] A discussion of the problems confronting parents 


The Magic Trail;.il. by Carl Moon. 234p. 40d teachers in the care and training of children, 
- with suggestions for guidance based on recent jn. 


il. (col. front.) map Dc. Garden City, N. Y,, vestigations in child study and psychology. 


Doubleday, Doran $2 
Two little Indians go on a quest of the Magic Pargment, Michael S., ed. 
Trail in the hills, deserts and canyons of the south- Trente-trois contes et nouvelles. 416p. § 
west. [c.’29] N. Y., Holt $1.20 
Morax, René Park. No Y 
King David; a play in two parts; tr. by uM Gj ° 7. oe 4 d 7 
Dennis Arundell. 144p. S ’29 N. Y., Mac- ae 2 Rew China ; intro . by Henrik 
‘1 ; Shipstead. 315p. (bibls.) D [c.’29] Bost. 
millan pap. $1.20 Stratford . 
. 7 ~ 2.50 
Morize, André, and Grant, Elliott Mansfield, The present-day problems of China, both satioas! 
eds. and international. 
Selections from French travelers in Amer- : 
ica. 337p. il. Sc. N. Y,, Holt 26 ee soe 
’ English wild life. 191p. S (English herit- 
Mundy, Talbot age ser.) ’29 N. Y., Longmans $1.40 


sock o’ the North. ie Ind., j ; 
Bobbe- Merrill 0 EE Fe = Pastor, Ludwig, freiherr von 


The adventures of a young Scotchman and an The history of the popes; v. 18, Pius V 
Englishwoman in the wild mountain district of (1566-1572) ; ed. by Ralph Francis Kerr. 





northern India. 506p. O ’29 St. Louis, B. Herder $5 
Mussolini, Benito Patterson, J. H 
. . ‘ “23 . . , . . 
John Huss; tr. by Clifford Parker. 231p. The man eaters of Tsavo. 361p. il. map S 
(bibl. note) Dc. N. Y., Boni | $2 (Cardinal ser.) ’29 N. Y., Macmillan 
This biography of the Czech heretic is an early 1 bxd 
work of the Italian Dictator and expresses his ea. $3, bxd. 
religious feelings at a time when he was more Payne, Mrs. Elizabeth Stancy McGovern 
radical than at present, Hedges. 349p. D [c.’29] Phil., Penn $2 
Neil, Samuel Graham, D.D. The love story of a woman who tries to preserve 
A great evangelism. 252p. (4p. bibl.) D [c. the tranquility of her life behind the tall hedges 
'29] Phil., Judson Press $1.50 that shut in her garden. 
Suggestions for the modern evangelist preacher. Pegg, Eleanor 
Niebuhr, H. Richard The brand of Kali. 186p. D ’29 N. Y. 
The social sources of denominationalism. Macmillan $1 
312p. (10p. bibl. notes) O [c.’29] N. Y., Holt Platonov, S. F. 
$2.50 History of Russia; tr. by E. Aronsberg; 
A study of the churches as divided because of new and cheaper ed. 442p. (bibl.) D ‘20 
ee, — doctrinal differences. N. Y,, Macmillan $2 
ti 7 ee a eneration 16p. D Poynter, Beulah 
E PR nage :_ The gingham bride; a love story. 244p. D 
(Rescue ser.) [n.d.] N. Y., Stokes $2 ‘CH ights) [c.’29] N. Y., Chel- 
A romance of Scottish life that was first published (C. - new copyrights c. 29 : oo 
in the 19th century. sea House 75¢. 
Nolen, John, ed. Priestley. John Boynton _ 
City planning; a series of papers present- English humour. tgp. S (English heritage 
ing the essential elements of a city plan; ser.) ’29 N. Y., Longmans $1.40 
2nd ed. 543p. (4p. bibl. bibls.) il. maps. Real picture book, The. 134p. il. (col.) I 
diagrs. D (Nat'l Municipal League ser.) '20  [¢.’29] Chic., Rand, McNally $2.50 
c. ’16,’29 N. Y., Appleton $3.50 Pictures, me =< — on a 
page, selected from “The Real Story Book,” e 
Osburn, Worth James Illustrated Bible Story Book,” “The Real Mother 


Corrective arithmetic, for supervisors, Goose,” and other volumes of children’s favorites. 
Cee eee. nen 





Mulliner, Mary Rees, M.D. Norton, Thomas 

Mechano-therapy; a text-book for students. 265p. The ordinall of alchimy. 133p. O ’2 Balt., 
il. D Phil., Lea & Febiger $2.75 Williams & Wilkins bds. $25 
Myers, Alonzo F., and Harshman, Floyd E. Phillips, Daniel Lyon 

Training secondary-school teachers; a manual of Griswold—a history; being a history of the tow” 
observation and _ participation. 24s5p. (bibls.) O of Griswold, Connecticut, from the earliest times “ 
(Amer. educ. ser.) [c.’29] N. Y., Amer. B’k. the entrance of our country into the World War " 


pap. $1.32 1917. 456p. il. (pt. col.), maps O ’29 New Haven, 

Needham, James G., and Heywood, Hortense Butler Conn., Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Co., 125 Tempie 
A handbook of the dragonflies of North America. St. $7.5 
386p. il. O ’29 Springfield, Ill., Chas. C. Thomas $7 [Reid, William A.] 
Ports and harbors of South America; a brief su! 


Negus, V. E. 
The mechanism of the larynx, introd. by Sir Arthur vey of aspects, facilities, prospects; [6th ed.]. 199P- 
Keith. 573p. (9p. bibl.) il., diagrs. O ’29 St. Louis, il. maps O (Ports and harbors ser. no. 1) ‘2, .> 
as ¢ 


C. V. Mosby $16.50 Wash., D. C., Pan American Union pap 
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Rice, C. Colliver 
Shirin; a story of modern Persia. i191p. D 
‘99 N. Y., Macmillan $1 


Rigg, John 

Platform oratory and debate; for schools 
and colleges. 125p. D [’29] N. Y., Stokes 

bds. $1.25 

Riley, Mrs. Alice Cushing Donaldson 

Little new moon; a fantasy in the Chinese 
manner. 4p. il. diagrs. D c.’29 N. Y., S. 
French pap. 75¢c. 
Robinson, Francine Pyle 

Underneath the bough [verse]. 48p. D 
c.'29] Bost. H. Vinal bds. $2 


Sayers, Ephraim Vern 
Educational issues and unity of experience. 
120p. (4p. bibl.) O (Contribs. to educ. no 357) 
c. N. Y., Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
$1.50 
On American educational principles and their dif- 
rerences. 


Scott, Evelyn, pseud. 
Escapade. 286p. O [c.’23] N. Y., Cape & 


Smith bds. $4 
Originally published by A. & C. Boni. 


Scott, Sir Walter 
Kenilworth. 715p. il. D (Cardinal ser.) ’29 
N. Y., Macmillan lea. $3.50, bxd. 


Seager, Henry Rogers, and Gulick, Charles 
Adams, jt. 


Trust and corporation problems. 73Ip. (16p. 
bibl.) map Oc. N. Y., Harper $3.50 

Monopolistic industrial organization, its past, pres- 
ent and future, considered as a world problem. 


Seldes, Gilbert Vivian 
The wings of the eagle. 312p. Dc. Bost., 


Little, Brown $2.50 
An eastern farming village at the time of the Span- 
sh-American War is the setting for this story of 
the love of Anne Gordon and Stephen Lodor. 





Robbins, George 

How to wrestle; instructions based on the work 
of Frank A. Gotch; comp. and ed. by George B. 
Bowles. 64p. il. D ’29 Chic., Max Stein Pub. House, 
stg S. State St. pap. 25¢. 


Scott, Clarice Louisba 

Suits for the small boy. 7p. il., diagrs. O (U. S. 
Dept. of Agri., leaflet no. 52) ’29 Wash., D. C., Gov't 
Pr. Off.; Sup’t of Doc. pap. 5¢. 


Smith, Clayton S., M.D., and Wikoff, Helen L., M.D. 


Practical materia medica; an introductory text to 


the study of pharmacology and therapeutics, designed 
tor students of medicine. 300p. D ’29 Phil., Lea & 
Vebiger $3.25 
Smith, Henry Lester, and Chamberlain, Leo Martin 
An analysis of the attitudes of American educators 
iid others toward a program of education for world 
trlendship and understanding. 1ro9p. O (Bull. of 
School of Educ., v. 5, no. 4) ’29 [Bloomington, Ind.] 

Bur. of Cooperative Research, Indiana Univ. 
pap. 50c. 


Smith, Henry Lester, and Crayton, Sherman Gideon 
Tentative program for teaching wortd friendship 
ind understanding in teacher training institutions 
and in public schools for children who range from 
ix to fourteen years of age. s4p. (bibl. footnotes) 
" (Bull. of School of Educ., v. 5, no. 5) ‘29 [Bloom- 
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Shakespeare, William 
Songs and sonnets. 253p. S (Cardinal ser.) 
’29 N. Y., Macmillan lea. $2.50, bxd. 


Shay, Frank, comp. 

Drawn from the wood; il. by John Held, jr.; 
musical arrangement by Helen Ramsey. 186p. 
O [c.’29] N. Y.,, Macaulay $2.50 


A new collection of songs in a companion volume 
to “My Pious Friends and Drunken Companions.” 
Shearman, Henry P. 

Practical economics; new 2nd ed. 464p. D 
’29 N. Y., McGraw-Hill $3 
Sheridan, Richard Brinsley 

The school for scandal, and, The rivals. 
3902p. il. S (Cardinal ser.) ’29 N. Y., Macmil- 
lan lea. $3, bxd. 
Shore, P. R. 

The bolt. 299p. map D [c.’29] N. Y, 
Dutton $2 


_ A small English village, rich in ancient tradition 
is a background for mystery. 


Smith, Allan Ramsay 

Loretto School sermons; by a layman. 258p. 
D ’29 N. Y., Oxford $2 
Smith, T. B. 

Analytical processes; a physico-chemical 
interpretation. 381p. (bibl. footnotes) diagrs. 
O ’29 N. Y., Longmans $5 

A supplementary textbook for college students. 
Spitsbergen papers; v. 2, Scientific results of 

the second and third Oxford University ex- 
peditions to Spitsbergen in 1923 and 1924. O 
29 N. Y., Oxford $10 
Sterne, Emma Gelders 

Blue pigeons. 122p. il. (pt. col.) Oc. N. Y., 
Duffield $2 


The story of a slave boy of ancient Greece, for 
children. 


Steuart, R. H. J. 
The inward vision. 1155p. D ’29 N. Y., 
Longmans $2 


Concerning inner knowledge of, and communion 
with God. 





ington, Ind.], Bur. of Cooperative Research, Indiana 
Univ. pap. 50¢c. 


Stanley, Louise, and Cline, Jessie Alice 

Ice creams frozen without stirring, 8p. il. O (U. 
S. Dept. of Agri., leaflet no. 49) ’29 Wash., D. C., 
Gov’t Pr. Off.; Sup’t of Doc. pap. 5c. 
Strayer, George Drayton, and others 

Check tests to accompany Carpenter’s Around the 
world with the children. 33p. obl. O [c.’29] N. Y., 
Amer. B’k. pap. 4oc. 
Tanguy, Thomas Victor 

Science and practice of dental actinotherapy. 
1p. 11. O St. Louis, C. V. Mosby $3 
Varney, Edith, comp. 

Furs and fur bearers of the United States and 
Canada; a list of books and articles on the techno- 


logy and romance of the subject. op. il. O ’29 
[St. Louis] St. Louis Public Library apply 
Ward, C. H. 


Pilot book for sentence and theme; 3rd rev. ed. 

287p. D [c.’23, ’29] Chic., Scott, Foresman 
pap. soc. 
Waterfill, R. W. 

Air conditioning in deep mines. 6p. (bibl.) il., 
diagrs. O (Tech. pub’n. no. 206) c.’29 N. Y., Amer. 
Inst. of Mining & Metallurgical Engineers, Inc. 

apply 
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Stevenson, Robert Louis 
Treasure island. 248p. il. S (Cardinal ser.) 


’29 N. Y., Macmillan lea. $3, bxd. 
Stillman, Mildred Whitney 
A boy of Galilee. 48p. Tt c. N. Y., Duf- 


field 
A story of the boyhood of Jesus. 


bds. 75 c., bxd. 


Tassin, Algernon 
The rainbow string; new ed. 
N. Y., Macmillan 


Thackeray, William Makepeace 

The rose and the ring, or, The history of 
Prince Giglio and Prince Bulbo; il. by the 
author. 220p. S (Cardinal ser.) ’29 N. Y., 
Macmillan lea. $2.50, bxd. 


Thompson, J. M. 
An historical geography of Europe, 800- 
1789. 158p. front. D’29 N. Y., Oxford $1.75 


Thompson, James Westfall, and others 
The civilization of the Renaissance. 145p. 
il. D [c.’29] Chic., Univ. of Chic. Press $2 
The Mary Tuttle Bourdon lectures which were de- 
livered at Mount Holyoke College by four dis- 
tinguished Renaissance scholars who discuss the ex- 
ploration, social life, science and art of that period. 


Thurow, Willy H. 
English-German dictionary of chemistry. 
261p. ’29 N. Y., G. E. Stechert $4 


Tolson, George Tolover 
The renaissance of Jesus. 2690p. (bibl. foot- 

notes) D [c.’29] N. Y., Abingdon $2 
A plea that we return to the teachings of Jesus and 

live by His ideals. 

Torrey, Marian Richards 

My outrageous cousin. N. Y., 
Macmillan $2 

A novel with a charming black-sheep of a hero, 
Julian Furness. 

Toulmin, Harry Aubrey, jr. 

Millions in mergers; introd. by C. M. Ches- 
ter, jr. 338p. diagrs. D [c.’29] N. Y., B. C. 
Forbes Pub. Co. bds. $3.50 

The history of mergers, the methods used and the 
probable future of this present business tendency. 
Tribble, Harold W. 

Our doctrines. 183p. D [c.’29] 


114p. il. D ’29 
$1.50 


371Ip. Dc. 


Nashville, 


Tenn., S.S. B’d. of So, Bapt. Convention 60c. 
Tucker, Beverley Randolph ; 
The lost Lenore; a one act play. nop. il. 


D [c.’29] Richmond, Va., Author, 212 W. 
Franklin $2 
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Van Doren, Mark, and Lapolla, Garibaldi M,, 


eds. 
A junior anthology of world poetry. 717). 
De. N. Y., Boni $2.50 


A collection of the best in poetry that has been 
written throughout the ages in West and East, se. 
lected especially for young people. 

Vaughan, William Eugene 

Articulation in English between the high 
school and college. 76p. (4p. bibl.) diagrs. 0 
(Contribs. to educ. no. 370) c. N. Y., Teachers 
College,. Columbia Univ. $1.50 

A comparative study of freshman English in 2: 
state-supported southern higher educational instity- 


tions and of senior English in their accredited high 
schools. 


Wagenknecht, Edward 
The man Charles Dickens; a Victorian por- 
trait; introd. by Gamaliel Bradford. 377p. 
(1Ip. bibl.) il. O c. Bost., Houghton $4 
Not a chronological record of the events of the 
novelist’s life but a portrait of the man in his vari- 
ous aspects according to the biographical method 
called psychography. 
Wallace, Edgar © 
The Crimson Circle. 325p. D (Crime club) 
'29, c.’22,’29 Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran $2 
A criminal, who has escaped from the guillotine, 
declares war against society. 


Webb, C. C. J. 
Religion and the thought of today. sop. 
(Riddell Memorial lectures; first ser.) ‘29 


N. Y., Oxford 85 ¢. 


Whitney, Charles Smith 
Bridges; a study in their art, science and 
evolution. 363p. il., diagrs. Fc. N. Y., Rudge 
buck. $20 
The history of art and science in bridge design 
and the influence of material on bridge forms. With 
400 illustrations of old and new bridges in many 
lands. 
Wilder, Thornton Niven 
The bridge of San Luis Rey. 
D (Novels of distinction) [c.’27] 
Grosset 


Woodward, C. S. 

Dreams and fables. 11op. il. D’29 N. Y. 
Longmans $1.50 

Stories for children that present religious lessons 
appropriate to the various seasons of the year. 
Wordsworth, William 

Poems; ed. by Matthew Arnold. 362p. 5 
(Cardinal ser.) ’29 N. Y., Macmillan 

lea. $2.50, bxd. 


235p. il., map 
[N. Y.] 
$1 


Title Index to the “Weekly Record” 


Does not include the material listed in smaller type 


American folk and fairy tales. Field, R. L. 
$3 Scribner 
American wax portraits. Bolton, Mrs. E. S. 
Houghton 


Smith, T. B. $5 


Analytical processes. 
Longmans 





“And on the third day’ Hicks, T. W. $3.75; 
5 Impress Pub. Co. 
Anthology of magazine verse for 1929. Braith- 


waite, W. S. $4 Sully 
Applied aerial photography. McKinley, ie 
tley 


$5 
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Lincoln, E. E. $5 
McGraw-Hill 

Art studies, 7. $3.50. Harvard 
Articulation in English between the high 
school and college. Vaughan, W. E. $1.50 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 

Big game hunting and collecting in East 


Applied business finance. 


Africa. Kittenberger, K. $7.50 Longmans 
Blue pigeons. Sterne, E. G. $2 Duffield 
Jolt, The. Shore, P. R. $2 Dutton 


Book of Tobit, The. Bible. $8.50; $25 
W. V. McKee 

Stillman, M. W. 75¢c. 
Duffield 
Boy Scout around the world, A. Huld, P. $2 
Coward-M cCann 


Boy of Galilee. 


Brand of Kali, The. Pegg, E. $1 
Macmillan 
Bridge of San Luis Rey, The. Wilder, T. N. 
$1 Grosset 
Bridges. Whitney, C. S. $20 Rudge 


Bunyan’s progress. $1.50 _ R, Jones 
Cambridge history of the British Empire, The; 
v.4. Dodwell, H. H. $8 Macmillan 


Canals and inland waterways. Cadbury, G. 
$2.25 Pitman 
Catholic summer school lectures. Camm., D. 
$2.50 B. Herder 
Child in the Church, The. Montessori, M. 
$1.90 B. Herder 

Children’s hour, The. Doerner, K. $2.25 
B. Herder 


China and Japan in our museums. March, B. 
$1.50 
Amer. Council, Inst. of Pacific Relations 
City planning. Nolen, J. $3.50 Appleton 
City school surveys. Caswell, H. L. $1.50 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
Civilization of the Renaissance, The. Thomp- 
son, J. W. $2 Uni. of Chic. Press 
Clarendon Bible, The. $1.50 Oxford 
Cobbett’s cyclopedia survey of chamber music. 


$36 Oxford 


Cock o’ the North. Mundy, T. $2 
Bobbs-Merrill 
Collected poems of Gerald Gould. $3 
Payson & Clarke 
Conquest of thought, The. Hatfield, H. S. $1 


Norton 
Conquistador. Gerould, K. F. 75c. 

Grosset 
Contes en l’air. Jackson, J. F. &8c. Holt 


Cording speller, The. Cording, A. A. 48¢c. 


Ginn 
Corrective arithmetic. Osburn, W. J. $1.80 
Houghton 


Crimson Circle, The. Wallace, E. $2 
Doubleday, Doran 
Critical and exegetical commentary on the 
Book of Daniel, A. Charles, R. H. $10 
Oxford 
Diary from Dixie, A. Chestnut, M. B. $5 
Peter Smith 
Doctor of the old school, A. Maclaren, I. $1.50 
. Coward-M cCann 
Drawn from the wood. Shay, F. $2.50 
Macaulay 
Woodward, C. S. $1.50 
Longmans 


Dreams and fables. 
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Educational issues and unity of experience. 
Sayers, E. V. $1.50 

Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 

Egypt’s past, present and future. Howell, J. 


M. $2.50 Service Pub Co. 
Eighteenth century literature. Jones, R. F. $1 

Nelson 
Electric love. Cross, V. $2 Macaulay 


Brown, A. T. $2 
McGraw-Hill 
English German dictionary of chemistry. 
Thurow, W. $4 G. E. Stechert 

English humour. Priestley, J. B. $1.40 


Energizing personality. 


Longmans 
English public school, The. Darwin, B. $1.40 
Longmans 
English wild life. Parker, E. $1.40 
Longmans 
Escapade. Scott, E. $4 Cape & Smith 
Europe. Buell, R. L. $2.50 Macmillan 
Europe in zigags. Huddleston, S. $5 
Lippincott 


Fighters for freedom. De Blois, A. K. $1.50 
Judson Press 
Flowers of our lost romance. Lummis, C. F. 


$4 Houghton 
From generation to generation. Noel, A. $2 
Stokes 
Future of the earth, The. Jeffreys, H. $1 
Norton 


General sales or turnover taxation. $2.50 
Natl. Industrial Conference B'd. 
Gingham bride, The. Poynter, B. 75. 
Chelsea House 
Glossary of colloquial and popular French, A. 
Kastner, L. E. $3.75 Dutton 
Great evangelism, A. Neil, S. G. $1.50 
Judson Press 
Growing young and staying young. $5 
P. G. Hammar 


Hawbucks, The. Masefield, J. $2.50 


Macmillan 
Hawthorne. Arvin, N. $3.50 Little, Brown 
Hedges. Payne, E. $2 Penn 


Heroes, The. Kingsley, C. $2.50 Macmillan 
Historical geography of Europe, An. Thomp- 


son, J. M. $1.75 Oxford 
History of the popes, The. Pastor, L. $5 
B. Herder 
History of Russia. Platonov, S. F. $2 
Macmillan 
How to find the right vocation. Kitson, H. D. 
$2.50 Harper 
Huntsmen past and present. Edwards, L. D. 
$20 Scribner 
Huss (John). Mussolini, B. $2 Boni 


I will be good. Calthrop, D. C. $3.50 
Little, Brown 

Impulsive youth, Grey, V. 75¢c. 
Chelsea House 
In the clutches of the Tcheka. Cederholm, B. 
4 Houghton 

Inward vision, The. Steuart, R. $2 

Longmans 
Joan of Arc. Belloc, H. $1.75 Little, Brown 
Junior anthology of world poetry, A. Van 


Doren, M. $2.50 Boni 
Kenilworth. Scott, Sir W. $3.50 Macmillan 
King David. Morax, R. $1.20 Macmillan 
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Latin thought during the Middle Ages. Fo- 
ligno, C. $1.75 Macmillan 
Laughing Boy. La Farge, O. $2.50 
Houghton 


Law of nations, The. Dickinson, E. D. 
McGraw-Hill 
Letters and friendships of Sir Cecil Spring 
Rice, The. Gwynn, S. L. $10 Houghton 
Little new moon. Riley, A. 75c. S. French 
Loretto School sermons. Smith, A. $2 
Oxford 
Lost Lenore, The. $2 B. R. Tucker 
Love comes riding. Ferris, H. J. $2.50 
Harcourt 
Lucas’s (Mrs.) French cookery book. $2 
Houghton 
Moon, G. P. $2 
Doubleday, Doran 
Making a new China. Park, N. Y. $2.50 


Magic Trail, The. 


Stratford 
Man Charles Dickens, The. Wagenknecht, E. 
Houghton 
Man eaters of Tsavo, The. Patterson, J. H. 


3 Macmillan 
Man without a necktie. Arbib-Hauser. $2.50 
Dickens Pub. Co. 
Dare, J. $2.50 
Coward-M cCann 
Meditations and readings for every day in the 
year. Liguori, St. A. $2 B. Herder 
Mellow (Andrew W.). Love, P. H. $3.50 
W. Heath Coggins & Co. 
Millions in mergers. Toulmin, H. A. $3.50 
B. C. Forbes Pub. Co. 
Hitchcock, H. R. $5 
Payson & Clarke 
Golden Gorse. $5 
Scribner 
My garden of stories. Blaisdell, E. A. $1 
Little, Brown 
My outrageous cousin. Torrey, M. R. $2 
Macmillan 
My uncle King George V. Haddon, C. $3.50 
Har hill Press 


Manners (Counsellor). 


Modern architecture. 


Moorland Mousie. 


Mysterious money. Ford, H. 75c. 
S. French 
Naked island. Edward, G. $2 Macaulay 
New method in composition. Boylan, W. A. 
60 c. Scribner 
Newer ways with children. O’Shea, M. V. 
$3.50 Greenberg 
Nightcap, The. Marcin, M. 75c. S. French 
Odyssey of Homer, The. $5 Houghton 


On the up and up. Barton, B. $2 
Bobbs-Merrill 

McCord, D. $3 
Coward-McCann 
Other side of government, The. Lawrence, D. 
$2 Scribner 


Once and for all. 


Overtones. Gerstenberg, A. 75¢. S. French 
Our cities to-day and to-morrow. Hubbard, 

Mrs. T. $5 Harvard 
Our doctrines. Tribble, H. W. 60c. 


S. S. B’d of So. Bapt. Convention 


Our story reader. Kirk, W. H. 80c. Ginn 
Outline sermons on the Holy Eucharist. 
Geiermann, P. $2.25 B. Herder 


Piazza tales, The. Melville, H. $12 The Elf 
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Platform oratory and debate. Rigg, J. $1.25 

tokes 

Poems. Wordsworth, W. $2.50 Macmillan 
Practical economics. Shearman, H. P. $3 

M cGraw-H il] 


Prince of the Pale Mountains. Kyle, A. JP. 


$2 Houghton 
Prophets of Israel. Blunt, A. W. F. $1.25 
Oxford 


Inglee, C. T. $5 

G. Howard Watt 

Duncan, R. L. $2 
Wiley 
Rainbow string, The. Tassin, A. $1.50 — 
Maemillan 
Raven, The. James, M. $5 Bobbs-Merrill 
Real picture book, The. $2.50. Rand, McNally 
Religion and the thought of today. Webb, C. 


Pure-bred dogs. 


Radio traffic manual. 


85 c. Oxford 
Renaissance of Jesus, The. Tolson, G. T. $2 
Abingdon 

Roadmender, The. Fairless, M. $1.50 
Dutton 


Thackeray, W. M. 
Macmillan 

75 ¢. 

Chelsea House 


Rose and the ring, The. 
$2.50 
Chichester, J. J. 


Sanderson. 
School Sheridan, R. B. 
Macmillan 


Seed of liberty. Chatterton, E. K. $5 
Bobbs-Merril| 
Seeing Europe through sightless eyes. Adams, 


for scandal, The. 


A. C. $3 Grafton Press 
Selected engravings of Eric Gill. $40; $75; 
$275 W. V. McKee 

Selected poems. Aiken, C. P. $3.50 
Scribner 


Selections from French travelers in America. 


Morize, A. $1.20 Holt 
Shakespeare. Bailey, J. $1.40 Longmans 
Shirin. Rice, C. C. $1 Macmillan 
Slave songs of the United States. Allen, W. 


Peter Smith 


F. $2.50 
The. 


sources of denominationalism, 
Niebuhr, H. R. $2.50 Holt 
Social studies laboratory, The. Baldwin, J. 
W. $1.50 Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
Sociology and sin. Florence, P. S. $1 
Norton 
Fullwood, N. $2.50 
Macoy Pub. Co. 
Shakespeare, W. $2.50 
Macmillan 
Brighouse, H. 75¢ 


Song of Sano Farot. 
Songs and sonnets. 


Sort of a prince, The. 


S. French 
Spitsbergen papers; v. 2. $10 Oxford 
Story of crime. Harris, L. $2.50 Stratforé 


Story of money, The. Angell, N. $5 Stokes 
Story of Musa, The. Entwistle, M. $1_ 
Friendship —_ 
Strawber irls, The. Duffus, H. M. $2 
a Duffield 
Sunbonnet Babies A-B-C book, The. Grover, 
E. O. $1 Rand, McNally 


Teaching of general mathematics in the sec- 
ondary schools, The. McCormick, C. $1.75 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 


Chenery, H. 75¢ 
S. French 


That Ferguson family. 
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This thing called love. Burke, E. 75c. 
S. French 
Through the church school door. Minor, N. 
[. $2 Abingdon 
Thucydides. Cochrane, C. N. $3.50 Oxford 


Tomson’s Hallowe’en. Baker, M. $2 


Black, A. $5 
Simmons-Boardman 
Stevenson, R. L. $3 
Macmillan 
Trends in American sociology. Lundberg, G. 
\. $3 Harper 
Trente-trois contes et'nouvelles. Pargment, M. 
S. $1.20 Holt 
Trust and corporation problems. Seager, H. 
R. $3.50 Harper 
Tu Fu. Ayscough, F. $5 Houghton 
Two thousand years of science. Harvey-Gib- 
son, R. J. $4 Macmillan 
Uncle Sham. Gauba, K. L. $3 
Claude Kendall 


Duffield 


Transport aviation. 


Treasure island. 


2463 


Underneath the bough. Robinson, F. P. $2 
H. Vinal 

Goldsmith, O. $5 
McKay 


Vicar of Wakefield; The. 


Washington, D. C. Fox, F. M. $2 
Rand, McNally 
Kingsley, C. $2.50 
Macmillan 
Way to more productive selling, The. Casey, 
ie Seeing McGraw-Hill 
We bereaved. Keller, H. A. $1 
Leslie Fulenwider, Inc. 
Westward toward America. Clark, M. G. 
$1.20 Scribner 
White Wolf’s pack. Dunning, T. 75c. 
Chelsea House 
Wind bloweth, The. Byrne, D. $1 Grosset 
Windjamming to Fiji. Cooper, V. I. $4 
Rae D. Henkle 
Wings of the eagle, The. Seldes, G. V. $2.50 
Little, Brown 
Women pioneers. McCallum, J. Y. $1.25 
Johnson Pub. Co. 


Water-babies, The. 






















The Weekly Book Exchange 
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How to use ‘Books Wanted”’ 


ERMS: Under “Books Wanted” (a service 

for booktrade only) 15c. a line to subscribers, 
no charge for address; to non-subscribers, 20c. 
a line, charge for address. 

Under “Books for Sale” (not restricted) 15c. 
a line to subscribers, 20c. to non-subscribers. 
All other classifications 20c. a line. Bills rendered 
monthly. 


wt 
Write plainly on one side of paper. The Weekly 
is not responsible for typographical errors. Illeg- 
ible “wants” ignored. Each title must begin on a 





BOOKS WANTED 


ADAM, MELDRUM & ANDERSON Co., 396 MAIN, 
BuFFALo, N. Y. 
Wall Street Stories. Edwin Le Fevre. 











Atcove Bx. Suop, 936 B’way, San Dieco, CAL. 
Chambers. King in Yellow. 


Science and Health. Several. Reasonable. 





ALDINE Bk. SuHop, 222 S. 17TH, PHILA., PA. 


Holmes. Grandmother’s Story Battle Bunker 
Hill. Illus. McVickar. 
Fitch. A Soldier Monk. 


House at Pooh Corner; When We Were 
Ltd. Amer. eds. Dutton. 


Milne. 
Very Young. 





ALLEN’s BK. SToRE, 82 GENESEE, AuBURN,N. Y. 

Louis Becke. Adventures of a Supercargo; Un- 
der Tropic Skys; By Reef and Palm and 
Ebbing Tide. 





AMER. Bb. OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 


Missions, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 
Inexpensive secondhand books of following de- 
sired : 
Katrinka. Helen F. Haskell. 
Poor Boys Who Became Famous. 
Bolton. 
Robin Hood. 
Moons of Long Ago. Ellen M. Donaldson. 
Adventures of Odysseus and Tales of Troy. 
Willy Pogany. 


W. H. Anpre, 604 Kuittrepce Buipc., DENVER 
Shakespeare Head Press ed. of Henry Fielding. 
Pepys’ Diary. 18 vol. ed. 

Smith Elder ed, 26 vols., Thackeray. 


ANGELUS AUTOGRAPH AGENCY, P.O. Box 1927, 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 
Home Beautiful Annual. Pub. Atlantic Monthly. 
1926. 
Interior Decorations. 
Mark Twain. Ist ed. 


APPROVED-BookKs STORE, 1721 SPRING GARDEN ST., 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Hittites, the Forgotten Empire. 


Sarah K. 








Frank Alva Parsons. 





Sayce. 





Arcosy Bx. Store, 45 Fourtu Ave., N. Y. 


Measured Drawings Old Oak Eng. Furniture. J. 
W. Hurrell. 1902. Lond. 
A. Lochner. 


Germanifche Moebel. 








and ‘For Sale’ 


separate line except grouped titles by one author. 
Objectionable books excluded when noted. [f 
books wanted were originally published in a for. 
eign language, state whether original or transla- 
tion is desired. 

Jt 


In answering, state edition, condition and price 
including transportation. 

Give your name and address. 

Credit responsibility of advertisers is not guar- 
anteed but space in the columns will be denied 
to dealers who misuse it. 





Arcus Bx. Snop, 333 S. Dearsorn, Cuicaco 
—— D. H. White Peacock. Ist ed. Dut- 
eid, 





Arizona Bx. Co., 209 N. CENTRAL, PHOENIX, Ariz, 
Harper Method Costmelology. 1926 ed. 





T. ARNOLD, 333 DoLtpHiIn St., BALTIMORE, Mb. 
Maryland Books. 

Poe items. 

Father Tabb’s Poems. 

County Histories of Maryland. 


Scharf. Histories of Maryland. 3 vols. 
Scharf. Histories of Maryland. Vol. 2 only. 
Bonaparte Marriage. Seffell. 

Bonaparte Marriage. Didier. 


Bozman. Maryland. 
Baldwin. Calendar of Wills. 
Balch. Maryland Line. 


Boyd. Montgomery County. 
B. & O. Annual Reports. 





Art Stupio Bxs., 15 W. 44TH St., New York 
Aristotle. 

Organon. 

Meta-Physics. 





ATLANTIC Mo. B’KsHop, 8 ARLINGTON, Boston 
Complete Set of the Works of Anthony Trollope. 


AyrREs Bk. SHop, 815 Bannock, Boise, IDAHO 


Allen. Who’s Who In the Bible. 
Barry. Meditations on Communion Office. 
suyd. Finger of God. 


Byrne, Donn. All Ists. 

Cert’s De Crmand. 

Cook Books. American or Parloa. 

Hack. The Yoke. 

Hubbard. Soul in a Flower. 

Library of Original Sources. 

Prince. Spanish Mission Churches of N. Mexico. 
Rees. Idaho Chronology. 

Taylor, Robt. . Song and Story. 

University Library. Doubleday. 

Rohman. Small Place and Its Landscape Arch. 
Cedi 
J. Barr & Co., Hocustr, 6, FranKFurt A.M., GER. 


Taylor, J. W. Plethos Criticism of Plato and 
Aristotle. 1921. Menashe. 

Taenoid Cestodes of N. American Birds. 
of Smith Inst., no. 69. 1909. 

Wart. Naturalism & Agnosticism. 2nd ed. 1903. 


Bullet. 





